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The most important suburb of San Francisco 
ings.---VILI. is Oakland, situated directly across the ~ 

ea ae Seca A ; ' west of the city. It is reached by the ferry an 
ree — a | cars of the Central Pacific. From the Oakland 
California can be almost wholly summed up in shore, a wharf twelve thousand feet in length 
San Francisco. The manners and customs are | shortens the distance by water, and the cars con- 
more novel there than in any other city in the | necting with the ferry-boat run to Alameda, a 


A Young New Englander’s Journey-| 


room in Paris, said by Galagnini to be the first 
instance of a female practitioner in the French 
capital. The skiffs of the red-man flew over 
the water; now ‘“‘Mre. McKeer, whose husband 
died on the voyage to Genoa, assumes command, 
puts in at Fayal for a metallic coffin, continues 
in command to Genoa, and attends to disposing 
of the cargo.” A wide hyphen this! ‘In 1786 


I fain would go; 
She is so sweet— 
I love her so!” 
Above the skiff on weary wing 
A little bird is hovering, 
And seems to say: 
“Oh, venture not! The cruel storm 


United States. Its hotels are of the highest order 


distance of seven miles, stopping at each quar-| My poor home-nest so safe and warm 


‘wlan they do animals. 


ter of a mile after leaving the pier. No tickets 
are taken on the cars, and it is but necessary 
to pay the boat charge in order to go a part or 
the whole distance. The water in the harbor is 
often exceedingly rough, and although the boats 
are large they yet roll to such an extent that 
\many are quite seasick during the fifteen min- 
utes required to cross. 

All the dwellings of Oakland are large and 
capacious, with grounds around tastefully ar- 
ranged with semi-tropical plants, and windmills, 
raised high above each house, spinning around, 
add a picturesqueness to the scene as viewed 
from some commanding position. The temper- 
ature averages considerably higher here than at 
places across the bay; and, therefore, many of 
the business men of San Francisco prefer to 
live here and thus escape for a while each day 
the cutting, chilling winds of the city. There 
are two excellent hotels, one of which has been 
but recently finished, and that, ‘‘The Grand 
Central,” in point of elegance and comfort ex- 
cels anything to be found in Boston, and yet 
Oakland boasts of a population of only twenty 
thousand. 

On Sunday thousands flock from the city to 
enjoy themselves at the picnic grounds and pub- 
lic gardens with which the place abounds: and, 
there being no laws against Sabbath-breaking, 
bands of music are in attendance, and every one 
can do just as one pleases unrestrained even by 
human society laws. i 
The roads for driving here are not excelled 
in the whole world;: smooth as a billiard-board, 
lacking dust, with a pleasing, varying view for 
the eye on every side, riding becomes here the 
most delightful of all pastimes. 

The climate of San Francisco is a curious 
one; it is said to be the best in the world, ani 
for some it probably is; never too warm, never 
too chilly. On the coldest day of the year the 
mercury will sink to fifty degrees, and the high- 
est point reached in summer will be perhaps 
seventy-four degrees. Sudden changes of tem- 
perature are frequent, but one of the most 
marked occurred last April, when the weather 
became so cold that snow flakes were seen; but 
the sight was so unusual that every one on the 
street stopped to behold the novelty. I wore 
a heavy ulster on that day; in waiting at the 
ferry-house I walked briskiy in order to keep | 
| warm; just twenty-four houre later I was in the 
same place, hat in hand, fanning myself, and 
trying to catch the sea-breeze from the harbor. 
The range of the thermometer in twenty hours 
was over forty degrees; the snow was the first 
that had fallen in seventeen years; and a day as 
in such a way that the attic of one house is on | warm had not been known in the memory of 
a level with the yard or lower story of the next) the oldest inhabitant. . 
above. An ingenious kind of railway has been | The boot-blacking system of San Francisco 
built up one of these inclines, known as the | is really a novelty. It is one of the fine-arts, 
Clay street road. Two tracks of broad-gauge | and a capital of several thousands is often in- 
have been laid, and underneath the street are, vested in the business. No roving, street boot- 
strong cables which run up and down, dragging | blackers are ever seen here, for no one can be 
cars containing passengers. | tound who will stand out in the cold and have a 

The new buildings are on the highest scale of | ‘‘shine” when a well-lighted apartment can be 

magnificence. The new City Hall will cost five found at every corner, in which are numbers of 


and are carried on on the grandest scale possible. 
The streets are odd, and the sights within them 
curious. The Cliff House affords great inter- 
est to all; Woodward’s Gardens will gratify the 
tastes of both old and young; and the stranger 
never tires of watching the oddest of mortals— 
the Chinaman. 

A traveller has been in San Francisco scarcely 
twenty-four hours when the question will be 
asked: ‘‘Have you been to the Cliff House 
yet?” If not, one does not linger long, but 
procures a horse, and a drive of some five 
miles brings one to that point. The resort is 
rightly named, for the hotel is built upon a 
promontory eighty feet high, at the foot of which 
dash the great waves of the Pacific with a con- 
tinual roar. Upon Walking out on the veran- 
dah, which faces the broad ocean, the atten- 
tion is attracted to some masses of rock one 
hundred yards away, which rise about fifty feet 
above the tide-mark, and are completely cov- 
ered at all times by sea-lions, roaring discord- 
antly, crawling about, pushing each other 
around, and tumbling down into the water, 
splashing as they strike. They resemble im- 
mense worms tied and twisted together more 
Many of them are well 
known, and have been named after certain poli- 
ticians. A broad, white beach lies at the right 
of the cliff, and a rocky causeway leads from 
the hotel down upon it. Over this the lovers 
of driving dash, unrestrained by municipal laws. 
Ducks and geese, canvas-backs, plover, and 
flocks of gulls, rise at the approach of the car- 
riage, and many fall pierced by the shot of the 
hunter. The surf here is tremendous, for the 
spot is as open as it can possibly be; bathing, 
therefore, is dangerous. Wrecks lying strauded 
here-and-there add to the interest of the scene. 
A park is talked of, and this beach is to be the 
boundary on one side. Eleven hundred acres 
have been secured, and the work has already 
commenced of changing a barren waste of sand 
into a spot that will rival Central, Fairmount, 
Druid Hill and Lincoln parks. On one side is 
the ocean, on another is the bay, and mountain 
and plain are interspersed. At present only a 
few excellent roads have been laid out, a num- 
ber of trees set out, and a plateau here-and- 
there scant of grass or flower. 

The stranger is astonished at the hills of San 
Francisco. It seems at times as though one 
were passing along over the tops of steeples, so 
near are they. For carriages to ascend them 
would be an impossibility, and even the pedes- 
trian meanders up only at asnail pace. Blocks 
of buildings have been erected, however, but} 











Hath swept away !” 


a certain Madame de Helvetius, who lived in 


splendid style, found her chief occupation in 
attending to the wants of several beautiful An- 
gora cats which she had collected.” Couple this 
with the noble efforts of some of the women of 
this century who are artists, poets, novelists, 
historians, philanthropists. Seethem at Welles- 
ley, Northampton and Vassar, where girls cnly 
afe taught, and at Boston University, Syracuse, 
Cornell, Howard, Ann Arbor, Northwestern, 
Swathmore, Antioch, Oberlin, Santa Barbara, 
where coéducation exists. 

Surely we can let the dead past bury its dead. 
We must respect it, too, for out of the primitive 
arises the complex. Some must make the ini- 
tiative. With all our strides we are sowing 
for our descendants. They will photograph us 


But with no thought of fear 
He goes upon his way; 
And for the winds to hear, 
With boyish voice and clear, 
He singeth brave and gay, 
‘*Nanna to greet 
I, joyful, go; 
She is so sweet— 
I love her so!” 


Around his bark the tempest raves ; 
A voice seems murmuring from tle waves: 
‘‘Brother Pierre, 
Offer for me, beyond death’s gate, 
Ere yet thou com’st to share my fate, 
A prayer—one prayer!” 
A moment then he quaile 
With sudden, nameless dread; 
Then—‘Warning from the dead? 
Nay, ’tis the storm o’erhead, 
The wind among the sails !” 
He saith, and once more sings: 
‘‘Nanna to greet 
Fearless, I go; 
She is so sweet— 
I love her so!” 
He reacheth land; with swift cold dread 
He hears the deep bell for the dead 
Solemnly peal; 
“‘O fishermen, whom do ye weep?” 
“The maid you love has fallen asleep; 
Oh, weep—oh, kneel!” 
Slow, as he understands, 
Weary and cold he grows; 
And falling on the sands, 
Gladly to other lands— 
Nanna’s new home—he goes; 
Murmuring: ‘‘To greet 
My love, I go; 
She is so sweet— 
I love her so!” 


daughter. We help on, we know not how. 
Much we acquire, but a deal which savors of 
destiny is stamped as indelibly as the cross upon 
the holy mountain. There is that which leads 
us in certain paths, and we must traverse therein, 
or do violence to the highest in us. The dip 
suggests where we shall best succeed. Some 
painters single out landscapes, game, fish, ani- 
mals, shells, wild-flowers, portraits, and each 
excels in his specialty. Costume is the focus of 
another, and velvet, satin, lace, fall as from the 
loom. We cannot choose, but may accept our 
predilection, and generally we are wise enough 
to pursue direct indications. What wealth in 
our aggregated faculties! What a totality in 
humanity! The beginning and end are equally 
hidden. Protoplasm and perfectibility are 


inklings and feed uponthem. They uplift, en- 
courage, and set us a stair beyond. We travel 


n i i 
* tt tine on, mounting ever towards a consummation 





we live here; so, only, could we solve the ever- 
lasting realities which our own interiors fore- 


Inter-Links. 

‘“‘Resurrection is good, but burial has its 
glory, too! Wehaveto bury how much!” This 
is true from any point of view we may analyze. 
Whatever is of intrinsic worth will survive. 
Nature is now nearly shrouded in her winding- 
sheet. Winds will blow, storms appal, and deep 
snows cover what recently delighted our orbs, 
but we are as sure as of sunrise that spring 
with its promise will come again and rejoice 
farmer, poet and merest tyro with its rounde- 
lays. Seed-time and harvest never fail in the 
main ; exceptions are too rare to have any weight. 
Croak as we may, the grass shoots, and duly 
grain waves, and fruit loads the trees. The 
decay of the season is grand. No sickly senti- 
mentality marks its exit. There is a brilliancy 
such as yesterday attracted every wayfarer. 
What red and gold, and that reflected in every 
pool as well as river! There are no spasms, 
only a gradual toning till driest browns remain. 
No whining and pining, rather dignified depart- 
ure. 

Through protracted sickness, accident or sud- 


dren. In wisdom is the plan conceived. In 


that and love will it be carried out! 





An Autumn Song. 
oe 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
We scarce could tell the hour sweet summer 
died— 
Nature told on her rosary of flowers, 
Pale lily, rose and purple pansies pied, 


hours; 
But yet we knew the soul of summer’d fled; 


rude 

Would chant above the grave of flowerets dead, 
And strew with leaves the haunted solitude. 
So from my heart in grief love vanished, 

And hope still spread anew her fairy feast 
For the dear guest whom reason told was dead; 


composed of Americans. F @ mip p a : 
And birds still sang as in spring’s vanished | English-speaking colonists, when on the rare liest of all, in my estimation, is this view in 
occasions that London actors come to Paris to 


can do 80 out of nothing. 


Chimay, and which excites as much attention in 
the legal as in the fashionable world. The 
Empress Eugenie arranged a ma:riage between 
this lady and the Prince de Bauffremont, colonel 
of the cream of cavalry regiments. The mar- 
riage proved as unhappy as that also arranged 
by Her Majesty between the daughter of the 
Duchess of Hamilton and the son of the Prince 
of Monaco. Prince de Bauffremont, at home, 
conducted himself like a perfect brute, and, in 
public, as a man devoid of all sense of shame 
and self-respect; divorce being unknown in 
French law, except in the case of crowned 
rulers, the wife sued for a legal separation, and 
after a trial extending over nearly seven years. 
the incidents of which read like a romance, save 
its disgusting features, she succeeded last sum- 


as we our aborigines. Each generation must | mer in being released from the horrid map, and | prohibiting of piano-playing by the mayor of 
contribute its mite, and so push the car of prog- | entrusted with the guardianship of her daugh- | Lille, ‘‘as it promotes depravity,” and the whim 
ress. Talent in the mother often becomes gen- | ters, aged respectively thirteen and eleven years, | of a well-known countess who advertises for 
ius in the son; so that of the father in the| During the trial a telegram was read from the | tenders to make her winter toilettes. 


husband on his return after eight months’ cap- 
tivityin Germany; it ran thus: ‘‘Where are my 
shirts?” Such was the affectionate manner he 
inquired after his wife and daughters. Sergeant 
Buzfuz himself could hardly discover a tender 
meaning in this message. An allusion on the 
part of one of the witnesses brought on a duel 
between the Prince and a brother officer, Prince 
George Bibesco, son of the Hospodar of Walla- 
chia; the Prince de Bauffremont received a se- 
vere saber-wound, and his antagonist was con- 
demned to a week's imprisonment. The latter 
has now married the separated wite in Saxony, 


‘the Princess de Bauffremont having obtained 


letters of naturalization as a Saxon subject, and, 
as such, a divorce from her husband. The lat- 
ter cannot re-marry, and if his wife returns to 


veiled. We are so far from each. We catch| France she will be arrested for bigamy, when 


Bismarck can reclaim her, and her Saxon hus- 
band can be indicted for adultery. The high 
rank of the dramatis persona renders the little 


which recedes as we approach. So, only, could | comedy interesting. The Princess de Chimay 


is a Belgian; by her first marriage she became 
French, and is at present a Saxon. Dresden 


shadow. Such alone is worthy the Leader and | could be made to supply the loss of Gretna 
Father; nothing short would satisfy his chil- | Green, 


DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
Offenbach supplies the town, that is to say, 
the world, with new operetta music. In the 


space of two months he has composed three new 


operas, two of which are being actually repre- 
sented. It is only necessary to hear the music 
once in order never to forget its sparkling and 
graceful melody. Signor Rossi plays Shake- 
speare in Italian to delighted houses, mostly 
Is it not strange that 


interpret the bard, keep away, yet they crowd 


That requiem winds in murmurs hoarse and | to applaud an artist who represents the chief | * 


roles of the dramatist in a language that ninety- 
nine per tent. of the spectators do not compre- 
hend. The Theatre Francais promises what is 
called a ‘‘solemnity,” in the production of anew 


region preferred. Th re the young women are 
impressed from an early age with the import- 
ance of work, thrift and duty. It is a proverb 
that while women in other parts of France will 
make soup out of anything, those of Normandy 


A marriage that appears not to have been 
made in heaven is that of the Princess de 


have again become favorites. Colors are rather 
plain patterns. Shapes are not so skin-fitting. 
The robes in vogue are the princesse, baby, Ama- 
zon; the tunics, juive, polonaise and duchess; 
the corsages are of various names, but all des- 
tined to mean cuirasse. This latter is row 
composed of a series of pieces, serving to mould 
the bust, and lacing behind. The hats are but 
variations of well-known types, of which the 
Rabagas serves for such as are raised in front; 
the Tyroleian for pointed crowns, round front 
and raised sides, and the Angot is as common 
as the music of the operetta itself; the Bébé 
shape is ever fresh and graceful, and the Gains- 
borough also, but when worn by young people 
in a carriage, and with distinction. There is 
no limitation to trimmings; flowers, foliage, 
embroidered and matelassé ribbons, fantastic 
birds—the tail when the head cannot be found 
—and gold, silver and steel motifs. Cashmere 
shawls are reappearing since skirts are no longer 


voluminous. 
PIANO-PLAYING IMMORAL. 


Among the latest signs of progress are the 


| in opposing political organizations, social ostra- 


somber, and checks and stripes are draped with | cism in unfashionable styles and tastes in dress should rey 


| differing from one’s own, and moral obliquity, 
here and hereafter, in an observance of the 
Sabbath not in accordance with the established 
creeds. 

To return: the rush and frivolity are no 


‘history is an expectation of his coming. Man 
erence his own life, believe in his 
own nativity. All are so small, and yet all are 
so great. It is no wonder that birthdays of the 
| great are kept, so wonderful are these begin- 
| nings of the great and good. But how few, 
| comparatively, look beyond their advent and 











greater, proportionally, than in gmaller com- nativity to an epiphany, the manifestation of 


munities in the country, and in times past. | themselves in service to the world. The ten- 








Who does not recollect in the country the Sun- 
day eagerness to absorb three sermons and the 
Bible-class, the pouring out of the people from 
all quarters to attend ‘‘quarterly meetings” held 
in barns, the motley throngs at the ‘general 
muster” in the open fields and around the tents 
of the menagerie and circus, and the all-absorb- 
ing interest tor days in advance in the occa- 
sional ball where the young people 


“Danced all night 

Till broad daylight,” 
and for weeks found food for enjoyment in the 
retrospection? 

HALLS IN BOSTON. 

Are popular lectures really being run out of 
fashion in the rush after the sensational and the 
speculation of managers? and are churches and 





Favre. 





ART NOTES. 


AT ORDWAY’S. 

The past must have been a busy season to 
Mr. Ordway, judging from the many fine and 
interesting sketches of coast and interior, both 
in Maine and Massachusetts, that he has brought 
back to his studio. Some bits of sea-coast from 
Old Orchard Beach, in the neighborhood of 
Portland, are very pleasing. Very characteris- 
tic, imparting life to the scenes, are the repre- 
sentations of pleasure-seekers, seated, or walk- 
ing, on the sands, watching the coming rollers, 
some partially broken, the white foam and the 
green of the unbroken portions in pleasing and 
truthful contrast. In one, a thin fog settles all 
along the line of the horizon, through which 
specks of vessels, specter-like, may be seen, 
while dark sea-gulls circle overhead. 

A very pretty sketch is that of Somerville as 
seen from Winter Hill looking toward Medford. 
The effects of sunlight on the long line of dark 
distant hills are very fine. The clear pool in 
the foreground, flanked with lovely gray-green | 
young willows, was once the bed of a brick-yard. 
But it must have been long ago, for grass now 
grows around the pool, and within are sedges 
and lily-pads. Simple and beautiful is this 
sketch from Shirley. In the foreground, two 
large trees, oak and chestnut in mass, in con- 
trast, rise up against the pure blue sky and white 
fleecy clouds, casting dim shadows on the sward. 
The contrast between the pale green of the oak 
and the dark chestnut behind is very pleasing. 
Enlarged this would make a fine picture. Love- 


1 


1 


i 


Manchester near the coast. A portion of the 


Faneuil, Music and Horticultural; the Temple, 
Lowell Institute and Parker-Memorial; and the 
churches of Mr. Hale, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Murray, | 
Mr. Brooks, and scores of others. Think of | ham Brooks as associate pastor of Rev. Dr. 
the patient listening multitudes that so surprised | George Putnam, 
Professor Proctor through his second course of | Roxbury, have bee 
twelve lectures in Lowell Institute, and the Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
character of the faces—an inspiration to find | 
one’s self among them; in Horticultural Hall | 
on Sunday evenings! 
soul-stirring strains that so frequently fill Music 
Hall! 


a forbidden enjoyment to longing multitudes, 
while at the same time it excludes the elements 
of rudeness. 
nessed a popular gathering in Faneuil Hall, the 
faces and bearing of tbe multitude there assem- 
bled on Saturday to do honor to the memory of 
Vice-President Wilson, both of the distinguish- 
ed men on the platform and of the earnest at- 
tentive crowd on the floor, was a denial of the 
oft-repeated assertion that soon none will be 


But in the increasing intelligence cf the masses 
the old leadership may not be needed. 


pastor, the church without a creed—a state of 
things not satisfactory to all. 
one of the institutions—needed institutions of 
Boston. 


untrammelled by organization or regular preach- 
er, and even here the feet of these independents 


pulpits losing their influence on the minds of 


| dency of education at this time is toward selfish- 
{ ness, to be rich and great for one’s self alone, 
| rather than for use to others. But in this great 
‘life of use is the season of lent, of suffering. 
| No life can be great and perfect and useful with- 
out suffering, though it may not be apparent to 
j the multitude. But after the suffering comes 
Easter, the glory; but there is no glory without 
suffering. And after the death of such men 
comes the pentecost, the realization of the value 
of their lives that was not so manifest while 
they lived on earth. And sucha perfect life is 
the crown of God in the creation, the true 
meaning of the church-year. 
Such sermons afford food for thought, and 
the good of these centers of influence cannot 
be measured in the present. Jane GREEN. 











people? By no means. It is not mere rush, 
sensation and frivolity; no, nor speculation, 


LITERATURE. 





but a real influence for good, socially, xstheti- 
cally, intellectually and morally, that centers in 
the various halls and churches of Boston; in | 





Also, the elevating and 


These are neither sensational nor frivo- 
ous, though the expense of the music makes it 


To one who had never before wit- 


eft worthy to fill the places of the departing. 
PREACHERS AT PARKER-MEMORIAL. 

The pulpit of Parker-Memorial is without a 

But still, this is 


Here gather multitudes who are drift- 
ng without a church-home, who choose to drift 








blue waters runs up between the foreground 


P 
ters assumes a lighter hue. 


8 
the waters break in white foam. 


stay not unless the preacher pro tem. suits their 
cene and a stretch of land in the distance, a| fancy. Mr. Weiss never fails to draw a full 
ortion of Beverly, along which the line of wa-/ house, but whether his intense humanity and 
Rocky points are | deep thought, or his scintillations of wit and an- 
een stretching out in the distance, around which | tagonism, are the attractive forces, we venture 
The curdly | not to say. Perhaps both kave their influence. 
drama by M. Dumas called ‘‘The Stranger,” in | 8'@Y Clouds above are fine in effect. But the | Those whose Sunday quest is a simple and lov- 
no way related to our old friend Mrs. Haller. | t¥° features of the foreground, the magnificent) ing spirituality probably can find it in multi- 





| 


| unsuspecting girl. 


The Night Before Christmas, by Mrs. C. M. 
Livingston, printed by D. Lothrop & Co., of this 
city, is a pleasing little parlor drama, with seven 
characters, well devised for family entertain- 
ment. 


The Services at the Ordination of John Gra- 


of the first religious society in 
n put into a neat pamphlet by 


A very strong discourse is that called Who 
are the Infidels ? by Rey. John W. Chadwick, 
which is issued by Charles P. Somerby, New 
York, as the December installment of the series 
of discourses by this able preacher. 

The Sunday- School Teacher, with the accom- 
panying Little Folks, comes from Chicago, full 
of good things for its large roll of cunstituents, 
and in the interests of a great specialty of in- 
struction.—Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Co. 

The Phrenological Journal, for December, 
has something to say of ‘‘Phrenology among the 
Sciences ;” ‘The Mission of the Hebrew race ;” 
“Edward Eggleston,” the well-known author; 
“The Science of Religion;” and other taking 
topics.—New York, S. R. Wells & Co. 


Horatio Alger, Jr., is a poet as well as story- 


teller, as a dainty little volume called Gran’ther 


Baldwin's Thanksgiving, with Other Ballads 
and Poems, from the press of A. K. Loring, 
Boston, indicates. It is smooth and elevating 
versification, on a large variety of topics. 

Wide-Awake, for December, is certainly a 
brilliant number. It has no less than twenty- 
seven contributors, eighteen of whose articles 
are more or less illustrated—and all skillfully. 
Indeed, it seems to grow better with each suc- 
ceeding number. It is a treasure-house for chil- 
dren.—Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 

A New Way to Win a Fortune, by Miss Eliza 
A. Dupuy, from the Petersons’ press, is a well- 
written story by a facile writer. It is of do- 
mestic treachery, a plot against an innocent and 
The characters are well- 
drawn, and the scheme well developed. All 








































































illions of dollars, and the new mint probably | arm-chairs, covered with plush or morocco, 


frearly a thousand rooms, and be the largest es- | trated or daily papers are within reach, and hot 


‘lf as much. The Palace Hotel will have) where the customer may sit comfortably. Illus- 
tablistiment of the kind in the world. An un- | toddies, brought in from the next room, can be 
derground tunnel will connect it with ‘ La) sipped while the ‘‘shine” is being put on. The 
Grande,” a hotel but recently finished at a cost; head of one of these establishments sends out 
of a million. The Palace is seven stories high, | circulars challenging any one in the world to 
something unprecedented in this city of earth- ‘black boots with him at $1000 a side, but no 
quakes; but the walls have been so riveted by | one as yet has dared to compete with him. This 
iron-work that it is supposed to be impervious | genius has had a gold medal struck, which he | 
to any “shake.” The inser-courts, three in) deties any one to wrest from him by business 
number, are laid out in gardens containing a| competition. Full-length photographs repre- 
tropical flora, with fountains and streams of! senting this noted person in a uniform, with the 
running water around. Pavilions are scattered | badge of honor upon the breast, are placed in 
here-and-there, from which a band continually | prominent places in the city. Upon the belt 
discourses music. Paocumatic tubes extend to; which he wears is printed, in silver letters, 
every room, and letters, cards and small pack- | “Pat Collins, the Champion Boot-black of the 
| World.” 


ages can be sent to the different apartments in- 
! 


There are also ladies’ billiard- 





stantaneously. 
rooms. 


Warming our Dwellings.---I. 
One often finds recreation at Woodward's . 


—o~ 
BY A. W. SPRAGUE. 


There are living specimens of nearly all of the, This is a subject upon which nearly every- 
beasts, birds and tishes of the Pacific slope, and body claims to be informed, and yet a subject 
also a valuable stuffed ornithological collection upon which really very few are intelligent. 
of the tropics. An aquarium one hundred and | With vast numbers the science of calorifics is 
fifty feet long by sixty in width is filled with | compassed by an ability to kindle fires and open 
seals and sea-lions, and it affords to many gTteat | and shut the dampers of a hot-air furnace or ! 
interest to watch them as the keeper feeds them | stove, A majority of the purchasers of hot-air 
at noonday. There is an amphitheater inalarge | furnaces never take the trouble to examine these 
buildinz, and when there is no performance the sufficiently to learn their structure—how the 
arena is used for a skating-rink, and large smoke and heated gases from the burning fuel 
numbers tind enjoyment in spending an even- | pass to the chimney, or how the cold air is 
ing here, gliding on wooden rollers, some of heated and passed to the rooms above. The 
which are a foot high, and the skaters keep) setting of the furnace, the manner of clearing 
their equilibrium upoa tem wonderfully well. | the flues, the proper supply of fuel, and the 
One building on these grounds is devoted to an) regulation of the drafts, so as to secure a safe 
art-gallery, and many excellent views of Cali- ‘and healthy neat—these are matters seldom 
fornia scenery have been collected together! thought of by those who have the care of heat- 
there. ‘ers. The health of our families and the satety 
The Californian is fond of pleasure, and a ' of our dwellings depend largely on how our hot- 
theater in a place of a tew thousand inhabitants | air stoves and furnaces are constructed and man- 
pays readily, and an audience will collect every aged. As now operated, there can be but little 
night. In Sin Francisco there are several doubt that causes originating with these develop 
places of amusement which continue open every a very large percentage of the diseases which 
day of the year, Sundays not excepted. The | atilict the modern household. <A matter, then, 
leading theater for stars is that of John Me- | so vital to personal safety and comfort ought 
Colloch. Tere perform Sothern, Boucicault, | certainly to be better understood. 
Neilson and Clara Morris to houses that gladden| Present convenience is often made paramount 
the manager's heart; but here also fail Forrest! to health and even real economy. The fact 


Gardens, the Barnum hippodrome of California. | 


' generous margin of eternity seems none too 


den convulsion, the firmest and best are beck-| And life’s fair temple lacked its white-robed 





oned onwards. They go in infancy, youth, at priest. 

meridian or old age, and under diverse shades #. Hi. Gs 

of condition. What a prayer of gratitude ac- ey ee 
CORRESPONDENUVE. 


companies release when no more can be borne 
by patient or watcher! What a thanksgiving at 
other epochs, when the sting is extracted and 
the change is translation! We talk not ofdeath, 
it is metamorphosis unrivalled, immortality be- 
yona cavil. Wow aptly the good parson de- 
scribed one sort: ‘‘Her morning was raw, and 
asore blight fell on her fortunes, but the sun 
looked out on her midday and her evening | 
closed soft and warm, and the stars of the firm- 
ament, which are the eyes of heaven, beamed 
as it were with gladness when she lay down to 
sleep the sleep of rest.” We have a pity and 
hope for the worst who pass from our midst. 
They have been theirown enemies. Many were 
victims of bad birth, ‘‘untrue parentage the 
root of their evil.” Like followed like to the 
letter, and how fearful the result! They have 
a discipline which makes us weep, and should 
force reflection upon a topic so vital that it can- 
not be over-estimated. In the transition they 
cast their outer, but bear away a spiritual, im- 
press- of what they were. Still we fancy that | 
there isa gain. The clog of the body is gone, | 
kind guides come to the rescue, and by degrees | 
they see as they are seen, and welcome an op- 
portunity for improvement. Hard as their lot 
has been, we seek a compensation in the alchemy 
which is to transform and mould them into a| 
fairer image. We know they will return to! 
themselves and walk in their newraiment. The! 


From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Paris, November 10, 1875. 

POLITICAL. 
The ‘coming struggle” eclipses all social 
events. Politicians are preparing for their last 
fight in the assembly, and it is impossible for even 
ladies to escape being bored into an interest in 
the matter. It is the final battle, it seems, after 
which France will become a land of pure de- 
light. It is worth a visit to Versailles to see 
| the new chamber which has been erected with 
the rapidity of a modern theater; tine furniture 
has been taken from the national lumber-rooms, 
which are said to be so full that the parapher- 
nalia for half a dozen kingdoms, empires and 
republics could be forthcoming at a moment's 
notice; the upholstery is occasionally hired, the 
last being to bury ‘‘old Diamonds,” otherwise 
the Duke of Brunswick, in state at Geneva. 
From time-to-time selections of the old uphol- 
stery and gewgaws are knocked down to even | 
the lowest bidder. Such a clearance-sale has 
just taken place in the chiffonnier quarter ot 
Paris; some tin sconces that did duty at the cor- 
onation of Napoleon I., and gilt candlesticks that 
served to contain the mortuary tapers around the 
remains of Louis XVIII., were disposed of in a 
lump, along with half-melted candelabras from 
the burned Tuileries, and pewter utensils em- 
ployed by the army during the siege, as well as 
by the communists some months later. Of 
Every day how much we have to put aside | course economical people can discover a few 
and cover! Now it is pride, envy, discontent, | minutes to devote to such ordinary duties of 
fretfulness, irritation, impatience. Then it is! life as setting their homes in order for the win- 
doubt, fear, disgust. Again it is faultfinding, | ter, which has just executed a few bars of its 
deceit, untruthfulness. They develop and hold | vigorous overture. After one returns from the 
us slaves till reason and repentance loosen the | country or the seaside there is always not a lit- 
bond and we realize our plight. We cannot | tle to be done in the way of replacing or even 
rise till we have altered our status. We must! reirranging the furniture. The French are par- 
forgive as we expect forgiveness. We must! ticular in having at least showy homes, exhibi- 
conquer, root out the tares, be reconciled. How | tions of industrial art; the homes would be com- 
ever great the suffering, it is vastly exceeded by | fortable, too, if their owners had the weakness 
mortification, self-reproach, and a littleness too | to occupy them. Between boarding-out, follow- 
infinitesimal for measurement. Applause for | ing balls, attending theaters and vegetating in 


much for the work to be effected. 








and Booth, Ristori and Janauschek. The aris- | that heating-apparatuses are so frequently man- 
tocracy ignore the pit, and take their seats in) aged by the ignorant and unskilled has led the | 
the parquette-circle, which is considerably ele-| manufacturer to make what is conventent, re- | 
vated above the stage, and from thence look | gardless of sanitary principles. To control the | 
over the heads of the trash gathered in what fire, for instance, with a loosely-constructed | 
are familiarly known as the seats of the par-! stove or furnace is not easy; hence the attach- | 
quette and orchestra. These latter seats are! ment of the cold air back-check for clogging the 
not even reserved in most of the theaters, and! escape of the heated gases through the smoke- 
therefore the ‘standee” here no longer sits down flue to thechimney. This and kindred devices, 
in the best place in the house at the risk of while they have helped to regulate combustion 
being ousted. The great theatrical favorite | in heaters, have been fearfully fatal to the 
of the winter of 1874-5 was Clara Morris. So} health of our households. But very few, even 
wonderful was her performance of the **Sphinx” jin the cultured circles of New England, ever 
that it caused the audience to turn away their! take the trouble to inform themselves in regard 
faces, horrified at the sight. Ladies fainted, to the chemical products of combustion, or know 
even. The contortions on the face of the ac- | how to guard against the presence of insidious 
tress, the froth of snowy whiteness flowing gaseous poisons in their houses. The teaching 
down upon her velvet mantle, and the appear-| of our schools and our lecturers upon science 
ance of death, was so natural that the human) rarely furnish any practical instruction for the 


great acts do not touch us; we remember these | cafés, little time is left to occupy apartments, 
ignoble states, and they are Banquos which ex- | which become for the aged members of the 
punge the dim outline of any excellence. If} family a kind of hospice, and for the younger 
‘‘in the amber of form is preserved what is prec- | g place of call. 

ious of the past,” so into the common waste-| The mind of France is thoroughly awakened 
basket drops whatever is superfluous, below | to the necessity of seriously carrying out those 
par,orahindrance. Primitive implements were | refyrms that the late invasion so painfully ex- 
serviceable in their period, but they give room | posed. I do rot mean to allude to the army 
to what must supersede them. Rude fabrics | and its kindred subjects, although the late call- 
were steps forward, but the discoveries of the | ing-out of the militia for twenty-eight days’ drill 
age make such weaving obsolete. Any drawn | has shown that not only every man did his duty, 
vehicle was an advance upon fleetest runner. | but every woman also; for many wives bore up 
What would either be contrasted with our | without complaint against the hardships couse- 
steamers, railroads and telegrams? Compare 4 | quent on a household being deprived of the hus- 
thorn for sewing with what is accomplished by the | pand’s earnings for four weeks. Serious public 
various machines! Think of one ‘‘darner” for | men, claiming no relationship with hobbies or 
a town, and behold worn heels replaced instan- | faded philanthropy, carry on a war against so- 
ter! What a slow process was cutting! Look | cial imperfections, and keep before the public 
at the piles of cloth, cotton and leather punched | eye the necessity of examining what is excellent 








eye recoiled and involuntarily closed. This) masses on these matters vital to health. The 
piece is seldom played, and here, as in New! flow of warm and cold currents, and the practi- 
York, people demanded its withdrawal. Mac- j cal principles of ventilation, are litde taught 
beth was substituted; but the strange, weird) and less understood. For this cause too many 


acting of her character in this, however, was) who build houses and purchase heaters are | through our modern abattoirs, and note their! for the free universities to be established by | 


only the Sphinx in anew guise to many; and wholly at the mercy of the manufacturer. 
those present who had beheld that terrible drama 
could not cast off from the mind the recollec- | 





Nanna. 
tion of that wondertul scene. cee 
Boston boasts of an eccentric character fa-; TRANSLATED FOR THE Se an eee 
miliarly known as **Yankee Doodle,” but in San sac aes arrayed cps pcepeeatta 
Francisco one will meet the ‘Emperor Norton.’ 
This individual imagines himself the ruler of 
the United States and Mexico. He is recogniz- 
ed by his faded old uniform, and the heavy sabre 
dey bich hangs at his side. Oftentimes proclama- 
tions are issued by him, and now-and-then he | 
levies a taxfgwhich many citizens pay for the| 
pleasure of humoring him. Sometimes he bor- | 
rows amounts of fifty cents, and for these gives 


Through the black storm the waves flash white ; 
‘Pierre, why leav’st thou me to-night?” 
His mother saith: 
“Thy brother, but a vear ago, 
Left me, although I pleaded so, 
To meet his death!” 
But through the driving sleet, 
And through the night so black, 
He speeds with eager feet 


into shape as by magic! Once a little earth | jn friendly or hostile nations, and to remember 
| was scooped up with a shell; observe the light-| that Paris is not the entire world. Education 
‘ning-filling of a train of dirt-cars! Glance at thus comes in for prominent discussion; the 
|the packing of a single pork-barrel, then walk Jadies are invited to take part in collecting funds 


swift processes. Survey ancient ploughing, ani | churchmen as well as by the laity; the mothers 
| witness our myriad contrivances for lawn, hay | of France are called upon to take a serious in 
jand soil. The oaken bucket, and hot and cold [serves in the bringing up of their families; to 
| water from basement to attic! Try to read by | exercise a greater control in the education of 


{a rush-light or a tallowed bit of rag, after-/| their daughters, discouraging all that tends to 


on gas throughout the domicile. Ride in imag-  guties of life. The conferences so numerously 
ination with a dim lantern, then on an approach | held, despite the hardships of the state of siege, 
to the city remark the brilliants dotted over the | on these topics, are remarkable for the large at- 
Common and Public Garden similar to torch- | tendance of ladies, and a wholesome variety of 


light processions massed for review! Mud the jady-lecturer has appeared, who insists that 
which once made huts is now used at Schual-| yoman’s duties merit greater attention than her 


bach for baths, immersing the subject to the | rights. 
{chin. Think of living in holes like foxes, then | 
,examine the Familosterre of M. Goudin at) 


SOCIAL LIFE. 


The author intends to hold up foreign adven- and variously bright-hued rocks, ledges, that | tudes of the churches, so the hall is not always | 


ends right, of course.—Estes & Lauriat. 


{the United States. 


; wards outshine our central luminary by turning | make them frivolous and averse to the serious 


A curious sign of the times is the prevail- 


their country’s good, seek fortune and fame in 
the mixed society of Paris. As no foreign coun- 
try will bring out a translation of the drama, 
those who are curious enough to witness its 
questionable details must come to the mountain. 


to bring out his plays, but none wish, appar- 
ently, to avail themselves of the privilege. Ger- 
man critics wonder ;Dumas was not ‘‘eager to 


ald Isle, his venomous productions would ex- 
pire on touching the sacred soil.” 

REPUBLICAN BIAS. 
We seem to “be marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. A wedding that has attracted considera- 
ble attention is that of Mlle. Ritter, a Califor- 
nia lady from Sacramento, and immensely rich, 
with M. Henri Houssaye, author and journalist, 
wealthy hi.nself, a viscount and member of the 
Legion of Honor for gallant services during the 
late war. The ceremony brought together many 
of the most eminent men of France. The bride 
was “‘led to the altar” by the Consul-General of 
Her trousseau was most 
magnificent, and was prepared by the same mo- 
diste as was entrusted with the wedding outfit 
for the Princess of Servia. A marriage that 
has also been the subject of much gossip is that 
of Jules Ferry, a most eloquent member of the 
republican party, and mayor of Paris during the 
siege. Among his invited friends was the Under 
Secretary of State for Justice, who is blamed by 
the purest political journals for having repre- 
sented the government ata purely civil cere- 
mony. Notwithstanding these petty manifesta- 
tions of ill-temper on the part of their rulers, 
the Parisians seize any and every occasion to 
manifest their republican feelings. In the new 
spectacle at the Gaieté Theatre, where a king 
announces to his subjects his departure for the 
moon, they hail the news with continued cries 
of ‘Long live the king!” ‘‘You see,” observes 
the monarch, turning to the crown prince, ‘‘a 
king has but to leave in order to become popu- 
jlar!” The whole house received the remark 
| with loud laughter and applause. 
In a small village near St. Omer an event 
‘has occurred which has raised a terrible out- 
burst of indignation. A poor lunatic escaped 
several times from the asylum. On the last o¢- 
casion he took refuge in a chimney, beating off 
those who came near him with the bricks. In 
vain it was tried to smoke him out, or to wash 
him down by the fire brigade. Finally a dozen 
soldiers were told off to fire on the madman so 
as nottokillhim. Four balls lodged in his legs, 
arms and shoulders, and did the work. 
Indignant news comes from Dijon, where 
the civil authorities, declining to remove a 
statue of the republic, representing France de- 
fending herself against the Prussians, for there 
was warm work there as elsewhere, directed the 
military to do so. The statue fell and was 
broken into a thousand morsels, which the in- 
habitants preserve, as they do krupp-shells, or 
Parisian specimens of the siege bread. Some 
informality was not complied with as to the 
model of the statue, but certainly the monarch- 
ical authorities might not have gone to such 
extremes. 
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battle. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


| 


spring. Although the créme de la créme of 


the prevailing tashions. 


The incident will supply the repub- 
licans with a fresh cadavre for the approaching 


The last flat races have been held, and Auteuil | 
will in a few days close the season with steeple | 
chases, as it is the first to reOpen it every) 


turesses, who, after leaving their country for exterd down to the waters, and the old red-ce- | as well filled when Mr. Longfellow or Mr. Gan- 
dar pushing out from the edge of the bank, vie | nett preaches. 
with each other for the mastery in picturesque- | of patience, no spiritual loss, to hear either of | Island"— Abandoned —has been published by 
The interlacing of the branches below these men talk a half-hour every week, even if | Scribner, Armstrong & Co. It has ail the mer- 
he fine dark green foliage, the dark shadow, | they only repeated themselves, because their | 8 °! #8 Many predecessors—accurate scientific 


ness. 
t 
a 


Every nation but Germany M. Dumas permits the smooth, apparently barkless, trunk, are gen- | often to be recalled. : — 
uine touches of nature. The old tree is an| fellow’s thought dwells upon the beautiful side | '* ' * V¢TY Captivating work whether we are 
| of life, the ever-present spiritual and unseen | drawn to the one or the other. 
There is a view of White Head, on Cushing’s | world, and the relative value of each—a great | ; 
poison Vaterland with his demoralizing pieces, | sland, in Portland harbor, so well known to  gainin material things being no compensation , With “Natural Religion,” has more of ‘The 
as he has done so towards his own country ; the | 2avigators on the coast; also a large picture of | for a lossin the spiritual sphere. Mr. Gannett’s | Curate in Charge” and Indian Notes,” and con- 
new Tyrtus ‘ears that, perhaps, like the Emer- | Cape Elizabeth, the point that contributes in tke ; last sermon, the Sabbath before Thanksgiving, — very instructive articles on ‘Virgil and 
rmation of the harbor; in the coloring of hay- | was an excellent centennial discourse, a review | /eMyson;” **Who wrote Henry VI. ;” ‘Locke's 
ime, with roadway, fences, farm- houses, apple- | of the two centennials that cover our history. !Xpulsion from Oxford;” “The Central Asian 
An | He thanked God for our fathers, in whose moral | @4¥estion;” “The Musical Drama,” and ‘‘Tke 
ambitious and fine old apple-tree in the fore-| force, a borrowed capital, we have heretofore | urkish Default,” with two pleasing poems—a 
ground has extended its branches upward, as | lived; in the possession of which ourselves lics %t@2dard number of a most excellent serial.— 
the hope of th 


evergreen portrait. 


fo 
t 
orchards and long stretch of coast-line. 


apple-trees sometimes do, far upward against | 
the lovely range of summer clouds, cumuli, like 
mountain-tops, glowing in the sunlight. 
HOME OF GOV. ANDREW. 

He has picturesque sketches of scenes around 
the old Cumberland canal near Portland, ruins | 
of the locks, a bridge across the canal leading | 
to Horse-beef fall, arches of foliage, trees in 
which you almost feel the winc, and last, not 
least, a sketch of the house, in its present con- 
dition, where the late Gov. Andrew was born 
and passed his youthful years. It is in Wind- 
ham, about a dozen miles from Portland, a beau- 
tiful and picturesque situation. A good deal of 
interest is felt in this sketch, a sister of the late 
Governor having written the artist on the sub- 
ject; and while I was in the studio a brother of 
his came in to see it and related many interest- 
ing reminiscences which he intends to elaborate 
and publish. The house is very near the 
little Penumscot river, the outlet of Sebago 
Lake into Casco Bay. He recognized the 
sketches in the neighborhood, but regretted that 
the house had been so changed from the early 
days when the family left it, forty years ago. 
He sketched a plan, as it was, and designated the 
room, at the east, in which the Governor was 
supposed to be born. The place is about two | 
miles from the spot where, in the days of Indian 
wars, more than ahundred years ago, Poland, the 
Indian chief, fell by the unerring arm of a man 
named Manchester. In confirmation that the 
chief was buried under a certain tree is the 
fact that a skeleton in later years was there un- 
earthed in which was found a leaden slug three 
inches long and a third of an inch in diameter. 
The veritable slug was presented to Mr. Andrew 
by the person who found it, or a descendant, 
and he drew it from his pocket for our inspec- 
tion. 

A lady in the neighborhood had sketched and 
painted a picture of the dwelling as when the 
Andrews dwelt there, and, thinking it might be 
valuable, had procuredacopyright. She would 
not even allow the artist to look at it, but from 
Mr. Andrew’s plan a sketch of the original may 
easily be drawn. Jane GREEN. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
PREFACE. 
After all that can be said of the rush, the 


For myself it would be no trial | 


How lovingly Mr. Long- | 


e perpetuity of our republic. 
| 
ROBERT COLLYER. | 


I went myself in the| I 
hear something profitable to remember! 


to hear him every Sabbath. I was informed 


against a tough-creeded and rather uncivil Or- | 


yer was just the person to bring it to light, yet! 
I should feel ashamed of myself ever to ridicule | 
the cradle in which I was rocked, ever to for- 
get the good, the true spirituality and practical 
truth, of the old church. And yet I must be} 
charitable, and not blame those whose forte is | 
ridicule and jollity. 

SHAKESPEARE. | 
Instruetive and entertaining, charming, have | 
been the evenings at Parker-Memorial, listen- 
ing to Mr. Murdoch's interpretations of Shake- | 
peare—charming, though indulging shades of | 
opinion differing from his. George Macdonald | 
may believe that Lady Macbeth was better than | 
her husband; Mr. Weiss and Mr. Murdoch that 
she was ambitious only for her husband, con- | 
| jugal love being her leading motive; and even | 
Shakespeare himself, according to Mr. Mur- 
doch, may have entertained the same opinion; 
and, though I appreciate the gallantry of these 
gentlemen’s opinion, I yet must be indulged in 
the suspicion that the woman is a monster who 
leads her husband directly to destruction. 

AT PHILLIPS BROOKS’. 

On Sunday last, Advent Sunday, though I | 
was ignorant of that previously, I went with a 
friend to Institute Technology to hear Phillips 
Brooks. I found a comfortable seat, back of 
the already well-filled seats, on the window-sill. | 
But I was jostled by peuple passing to find | 
seats, and at length thought I would never in- 
trude myself in the place again, though the sex- | 
ton was attentive, and a polite little boy gave 
me his seat, which I was sorry totake. But the} 
sermon was wonderful, and I became ashamed | 














whirl, the iniquities, the profitless and surface- 


in the accusation, yet, a reverence for all things, 
for that especially which we regard as below 
ourselves, forbids my acceptance of the denun- 


life even of the best, here in Boston, though I | 
admit a degree, an appearance, at least, of truth | 


of my impatience. The text was from St. Paul | 
(Eph. 4th chapter and 13th verse), “‘The unity! 
of the faith”—‘‘a perfect man”—‘‘the measure} 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” It| 
was a review ot the ‘‘church year,” the festi- 











ciation. I came across two very suggestive sen- 
| tences the other day in a magazine published in 
| St. Louis, the Western, from the pen of W. T. 
| Harris: ‘‘ For every new insight reconstructs 


8 | the world for us.” That is sufficiently intelli- 


ciety was largely absent, sufficient of its repre- | gible and satisfactory ; but not equally so what | 
sentatives were present to allow one to judge of | 


The toilettes reflected 
the undecided character of the season; they 
were neither dog nor wolf, to use a common e€X- | Are our eyes wicked because we see the oppo- 
pression. There were many elegant silk toilettes | site of heaven in the haunts of debauchery! 
with rich trimming, but no strictly autumn toi-; We appeal from the decision, and yet there may 
lette. Mantles are in infinite variety, and mostly | be an approach toward wickedness in the sever- 


follows :— 
‘‘And even hell is nothing but heaven 
Seen through wicked eyes.” 





vals of the year according to important periods 
‘in the life of Christ, which are also symbols of 
j the life of all men; the advent, which is the | 
| New Year's day of the church; the nativity ; | 
epiphany, the time of manifestation, the be-| 
ginning of service; lent, the period of suffer- | 
ing; Easter, the time of glory; and after that) 
the pentecost. He said that men came not into 


but not so easy to believe it of common men, 


| New York. 


that he told a story that morning to raise a laugh | yo,-ris | Whiton, Ph. D.—The 


the world at random, but each in the fullness of | 
time, in the place hallowed out for him. It is | troductory Address to the Students of Boston 
easy to believe this of the great ones of the | University School of Mediciné, term of 1875-6.” 
_world, of Christ, Moses, Luther, Shakespeare, | j4o says: ‘‘The gentle art you have come here to 


Another section of Jules Verne’s ‘‘Mysterious 


nother tree, on the bank, and the shadows on | words so often are the very words that need so a and'vare imaginative creations. Itis hard 
to tell which is romance and which reality. 


But 


Macmilian’s, for November, deals further 


The third of the ‘‘Treasure-Trove Series,’ 


The sermon was worthy a larger audience, but | from the press of William F. Gill & Co., is de- 
many, probably, had gone to Mr. Hale’s church | voted to Story,.and William Black, Charles 
to hear Robert Collyer. 
afternoon to hear him, at Mr. Clarke’s, talk to | N. P. Willis, Charles Lever, D. R. Locke, and 
the children. What a center of influence in| William Maginn, are the contributors to the 
these well-filled churches where one always can | well-selected contents, made by Mr. William S. 
Mr. | Walsh. 
Collyer told stories to the children in a manner | more recent literature, and the pleasant voiume 
to fix their attention. I am always interested | will do much to maintain the popularity of the 
in what he has to say, though I should not choose | series. 


dickens, Anthony Trollope, Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, 


The stories are among the best of our 


Select Orations of Lysias. Edited by James 


se four orations 


Bas of Lysias are among the best and purest of this 
thodox minister. Though I don’t deny that the | , 


minister deserved the laugh, nor that Mr. Coll-| The 


loquent and distinguished statesman’s works. 
y consist chiefly of a patriot’s counsels re- 


specting the policy of Athens towards the dis- 
turbers of her peace, after the restoration of ner 
democratic constitution, and are suggestive of a 
| similar moderation in the state two thousand 
years later. 
copious.—Boston, Ginn Brothers. 


The text is beautiful and the notes 


Of Oliver Ditson & Co.’s Yew Music for the 
week conspicuous is a ‘‘Funeral March,” to the 
memory of Vice-President Wilson, by V. Busch; 
a Christmas anthem, ‘tAnd there were Shep- 
herds,” by H. Millard; ‘Salve Regina,” with 
Latin and English words, by V. Cirillo; ‘‘Kiss 
me to sleep, mother!” by J. Benedict; ‘‘Old Kris 
Kringle is coming to-night,” Christmas song and 
chorus, by L. P. Venen; ‘‘May-Breezes,” by G. 
Large, and ‘‘Marche Funebre,” by Ch. Gounod 
—the two latter instrumental, and all note- 
worthy. 

Harper & Brothers have added another to 
their elegant works for the holidays in the shape 
of Farm Legends, by Will Carleton, a com- 
panion volume to his ‘‘Farm Ballads.” It is 
tastefully printed, and has a large number of 
illustrations for the text. There are twenty- 
two of the poems, which are of an elevating 
and inspiriting character, showing that there is 
some good in all persons, though the comic and 
tragic follow each other so rapidly in life. The 
writer indites tersely and teaches graphically, 
and his homely songs will please many sympa- 
thetic natures. —For sale by Williams. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for November, bas an 
account of the ‘‘Krench War Preparations in 
1870.” The miserable condition of the French 
army, defences, etc., are exposed. In ‘‘The 
Dutch and their Dead Cities” we make a little 
tour round the borders of the Zuyder Zee, no- 
ticing the energy and industry of the people. 
‘‘The Wanderer’s Letter” also takes us to the con- 
tinent. It is a good-natured, grumbling epistle. 
Wondrous tales are some of those told in the 
‘«Legends and Folk-lore of North Wales.” ‘The 
Weather” is by no means the least in interest 
in the articles. It isan explanation of the dif- 
ference between weather and climate. — New 
York, the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 

The New England Medical Gazette, for Octo- 
ber, presents in full Prof. J. Heber Smith’s “Tn- 


learn is founded on unselfish devotion to brother- 





















































































his note, payable one thousand years from date. 
He warns the preachers to beware of teaching 
heretical principles, and the editors to desist 
from uttering treason against the state. 





Along the pathway dark, 
Unmoors his little bark— 


And now his words ring back, 


*“‘Nanna to greet 





Guise, near Paris—another evidence of coopera | ing fashion for Parisians to select their brides 
tive success. Recall the medicine-man of the | in the provirices; the rural fair sex are consid- 


j inblack sicilennecloth or cashmere, ornamented | ity of our judgments against those in other 


being patronized are velvet and silk, very ele- | that there\be such ‘‘wicked eyes,” political, so- 





Indians, and beside him consider the notice eur Sone to be more sedate and home-loving than 
Mme. Madeleine Bres is to open a consultation | their sisters of the capital. Normandy is the 


with marabout fringe. The tissues that are now | spheres than our own. We may even lament 


gant and very expensive. Matelassé materials | cia] and moral, that see the ruin of the country 


though each has his cradle shaped for him in 
the ages. The central truth of Christianity is| united by a mystic tie of friendship that shall 
the incarnation of Jesus, though -he is not our| know no race, nationality, sex or school.” How 
Saviour without being our pattern. Jewish| well the pages are occupied on which this ad- 


man, and its followers will one day, I trust, be 
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dress is printed should be known by all through 
reading it. It is not too much to say that many 
a metrical writing of prete 
line for line, less poetry than is breathed into 
this prose—albeit without in the least detract- 
iny from its practical value to those addressed.— 


Boston, Otis Clapp & Son. 


Some fresh novelsare The Ruined Gamester,| » 
by G. M. W. Reynolds, from Peterson Brothers, | m 
Philadelphia—exciting and cautionary ; Out of - 
the Deep, by Mrs. Henry Wood, from William} y.yo an illustration in the life and career 0 
n—one of the best of the} Henry Wilson. On Monday last when he died | 
the nation felt a shock as the fact was flashed 
hroughout the lant.’ On Friday the funeral 
services were solemn and impressive. 
Wilheimine Von Hillern, from D. Appleton &| -asyor which contained its treasure was borne 
Co.—a beautiful German story of domestic life | ¢ 
and Joving maidens; Aa Island Pearl, by B. L. | e 


F. Gill & Co., Bosto 
author's effusions, and she always writes with 


power; 


Farjeon, from IIarper Brothere—a beautiful 
Christmas story by this most delightful of writ- 
ers, and freely illustrated; JZostages to Fortune, 
by Miss M. E. Braddon, and Of the Roll, by 
Katharine King—the former a strong story of 
mystery and surprise, the latter a new military 
novel, in which the author excels. All are 
worthy of attention at this season. 


mainly by himself. Compiled and Edited by 

John E. Todd.—This vigorous old divine quaint- 

ly tells the story of himself, in sundry letters to 

sundry people; pathetic at first, especially in 
the dying scene of his father, to whom his last 
words were a lie! Energetic in his fight with 
the horrible Unitarians of Groton, emphatic in 
word and deed, in friendships and in feuds, his 
career in the world was a stormy one; while in 
his home and family love and gentleness soothed 
an easily-perturbed spirit and calmed the polem- 
ic into a domestic and model Christian. The 
outward aspect and apparent subject-matter of 
guchi a man’s life does appear a little forbidding 
at first, but his son has made the book an ex- 
ceedinyly pleasant and readable memoir, not a 
page of which is heavy.—New York, Harper & 


Brothers. 

The Tenth Volume of the ‘‘Bric-a-Brac Se- 
ries” is devoted to personal reminiscences of 
Constable and Gillies. Mr. Archibald Consta- 
ble was the most eminent publisher of his time. 
The specialty of that part of this volume given 
to him consists in his reminiscences of the vari- 
ous authors with whom he dealt, among whom 
Seottish writers—especially Walter Scott—fig- 
ure largely. Mr. R. P. Gillies was a well- 
known literary character of Edinburgh, a friend 
of Constable, Scott, Sir Edgerton Brydges, Jef- 
frey, and others, anda correspondent of Words- 
worth. He was the earliest and most success- 
ful introducer of foreign literature to English 
readers. Hisr s abound in sketches 
of the literary men of the period, as well as of 
many odd and eccentric characters with whom 
he came in contact. Portraits are given ofa 
number of celebrities, and there is an admirable 
index.—New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 








Literary Table-Talk. 


Mr. Oliver Johnson and Mr. George S. Mer- 
riam are soon to retire from editorial connection 
with the Christian Union, and, it is sufe to say, 
wiil be greatly missed, fur they both have a 
happy faculty of inditing either readable para- 


gruphs or elaborate articles. 


Miss Elizabeth Peabody of Cambridge has 
lately been delivering a course of lectures on 
the kindergarten system, in the normal school 
of Montreal, which have greatly interested the 
people of that city. As is well known Miss 
Peabody has given much attention to this sub- 
ject, and done much toward the introduction of 


these schools in this country. 


The most important of the new English pub- 
lications is Mr. Forster's Life of Swift, on 
which he has been engaged for many years. Mr. 
Forster has in other days defended Swift against 
both Macaulay and Thackeray, but he now pro- 
duces a body of evidence as well as argument. 
He has obtained access to a large quantity of 
unpublished correspondence, and he also found 
that various documents already printed have 


been incorrectly given. 


An article in the Calcutta Revtew supplies 
some particulars as to the modern indigenous lit- 
erature of British India. Among the books pub- 
lished in the Punjab we have “The Little Office 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin;” ‘Praises of Mahommed by his Fol- 
lowers ;” ‘‘Attacks on the Prophet by the Chris- 
tiane:” “Stories of Krishna;” and ‘‘Taliemans 
from the Koran.” In these, as in some others, 
we have proofs of the wonderful chaos of re- 
ligions, races and languages of which the Eng- 


lish Indian empire is blessed. 


One of the most noticeable features of the 
Vemnont press, says a contemporary, is its 


plain speech and independence. Libel suits 


are rere and generally unsuccessful, and the 


editor can pen and print his honest convictions 

and opinions on men and matters undisturbed 

by the vision of an expensive law-suit brought 
by some thin-skinned personage who thinke his 
actions sheuld be above discussion and criti- 
cism. Nowhere, even in the new West, can 
there be more independence of the press thap 
in the Green Mountain State. 

It is announced in an advertisement ia the 
London papers, in the largest type, that ‘In 
consequence of the great demand for the Mar- 
quis of Lorne’s poem, ‘Guido and Lita,’ the fret 
edition has been exhausted, and a second edition 
is preparing.” It is got up in a very handsome 
way, with one or two little wood-cuts, which, as 
the Daily News cautiously confides, are sup- 
posed to be by ‘‘a distinguished lady with whose 
name that of the eldest son of the Duke of 
Argyll is destined to be inseparably associated 
in our history”—that is, of course, his wife, the 
Princess Louise. 

General H. V. Boynton has printed 3 review 
of Sherman's ‘‘Memoirs,” based upon compila- 
tions from the files of the War Office, which 
bears the title of Sherman’s Historical Raid. 
He points out a large number of mistakes of 
one kind and another, which, however, do not 
essentially lessen the value of the ‘‘Memoirs.” 
His reputation as a commander will not be seri- 
ously damaged by the sharp review of his mili- 
tary critic. General Boynton's volume is full 
of important and interesting matter, which his 
experience as a soldier, and his skill in literary 
composition, acquired while acting as a cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, enable 
flim to present in a very readable style. 

When Mrs. Fletcher (then Miss Dawson), 
whose charming autobiography has just been 
published by Roberts Brothers, was quite young, 
she well recollected hearing John Wesley preach 


A DISCOURSE BY KEV. 8. W. BUSH, 

ions has contained, | Preached on the Death of Vice-President Wil-| bat 
aie ; son, at the First Congregational Church in | lect 
Needham, Nov. 28th, 1875. 


2d Samuel. { ' 
a lee oe ical—the one believed from intellectual convic- 
One of the most valuable legacies which 8) tion; the other from the promptings of his 
ublic man can bequeath to posterity is the} heart—but both toiled for the same great end. | se 
emory of untarnished integrity and a charac- | p, 
ter which has its foundation in the uoble senti- | hor) were politically honest and devoted patri- 
ents of patriotism and religion. Of this we! +3. Both have becn enrinent leaders, and by 
f| the example of integrity and patriotism have | > 
eft a rich legacy to their country and mankind. | w 
‘The influence and character of public men} quartette effective and sweet. The hall was 
holly decorated with flowers and smilax, and 


sr- Walley, a Tale of the Tyrol, by t 
Geir- Walley, a f ic a ao 


hrough our chief sea-board cities crowds gath- 
red to pay respect to his memory. Massachu- 


He buckled to his 


He had an inborn 


The pulpit, 
Among the! yorh an encouragement and inspiration in our 
eo a) a a of abolitionist day. Fortunately we have not reached that de- 
was a by-word and ré : 
pons of ota nts woe Cne 1 fy the gaat git Henan, Pale opin 
: *} would not tolerate, for a moment, 8' 
But the heart of the orator had been thoeah as were attributed a these English politician, 
: “6 | Still, we have a work to do in the way of po- 
he differed from them in the methods by which litical reform, and it is a tower of strength that 
this reform was to be accomplished, he — we can point to such an example as Henry Wil- 
Sr i re id Pia sb son. After forty years in the public service he 
training, & poi iia asia wean thovenhy asia died a poor man. He was always prudent in 
tical, and he — ng r perdi iene his habits. But, though his bequests, counted 
ganizing @ grea ye 2 st va] | 2 KOld, be small, the legacy of the good name 
of overthrowing the slave-power as a political) bo has Jeft is of incalculable worth. ‘To crown 
This he regarded as 4 all he was religious. He aimed to carry its 
this he, with others, succeeded. To his jens bg ces | er ao ‘cea ~ ‘pettie action. 
, ’ sa > " 

more than that of any other man, will history rng on cuore <a to ete «il his 
itt A a see phase of the | word of encouragement and advice. As he in- 
great anti-slave nt. ; 

He was gifted, as I have already said, as | in depth and ripened into 9 sweeter faith and a 
{n this he differed both | geyouter trust. The strength of his integrity 

Garrison was &| and the ardor of his patriotism in his last days 
les prevented him] won even the respect of his political opponents. 
was filled with the | while they did not accept his opinions they bore 
Hi To 92 It! witness to his sincere patriotism, personal virtue 

is sense of JUS-| and religious convictions. ; 
8 s ; As, then, on this Sabbath day the remains o 
tn oneeauence of i enepsig denanci: | ay daimgulahe oer and pana en 

: : n state in a neighboring city, let us pause to 
professed Christians, he i ie ee oe read the lesson of the hour. "The wc bate 
chains on his wrists and seated on the auction- | Nock helonge to the past. New opinions and 
noms hd ee rsh = — new struggles open into the future. That which 
tion of the mas} he adaeaad Wendel ca ae &—the | remains and abides is the memory of Mr. Wil- 
ibe pranted Siaisslt on tie ol son’s personal life and character. Whatis true 
the force, fervor and faith of a Hebrew prophet, pried bat ue knot oe — ilps 
he believed and agra fo mie song aie their work and pass away, but honor, integrity, 
“ laced litt pidiernncgted rales: religion, are unalterable, and always the same. 
seas nl ge ey to brn to coe | eve tig eae of Me lan 
of the Yeu cosa pul avn ck _ 7 = integrity and ee, ct - nelded - the 
’ 

faithful to the inspirations of true righteousness, aap aeee ene epemes ee opepien Of rehgien a 
it lent ite sanction to this injustice. ‘ ; ’ 
nounced alike the two great political parties iy HE COMMON WEALTH. 
because he thought they truckled to the slave- ee 
Garrison, in fact, was a man of moral} BOSTON, SATURDAY, DEC. 4, 1875. 
convictions, and aimed to impress these upon 
Deemed even by some of his associstes! Phe Vice President’s Obsequies. 
as unpractical, he went on without swerving a 
hair’s breadth from the course he marked out 
for himself. With the sternness, the unyielding 
tenacity, the fervid faith of a Jacob, Jeremiah 
or Daniel, he warned his countrymen of their 
national sin, and held up before them the eter- 
nal justice of God, 
‘‘Champion of those who groan beneath 

Oppression’s iron hand, | 
In view of penury, hate and death, 

I see thee fearless stand, 
Still bearing up thy lofty brow 

In the steadfast strength of truth, 
In manhood sealing well the vow 

And promise of thy youth. 


I love thee with a brother's love, 
I feel my pulses thril] 


Apparently all 


the words of Garrison and Phillips. 


for the same end. 


force in our nation. 
firat step towards universal emancipation. 


political organizer. 
from Garrison and Sumner. 


from even voting. 
conviction of the wrong of slavery, 
was the sum of all villanies. 


tice was outraged. Though often called an in- 


by religious convictions. 


dation of God’s eternal truth aad justice. 


He de- 


My heart hath leaped to answer thine, 
And echo back thy words, 
As leaps the warrior’s at the shine 
And flash of kindred swords!” 
While, however, Mr. Wilson was influenced 
by Garrison, he worked in a different way. 
wasa man of affairs. Early in his public career 
he was so ready ¢o form combinations as to be 
regarded by his political foes as a trading poli- 
He was so eager to achieve immediate 
esults that he was pot over-nice in his choice 
But never for an instant did he ever 
lose sight of the aim he had in view. 
he was always constaut. 


o™ 


From it he never 


e. He was careful and industrious in col- 


pon their age is one of the great moral forces 


os 


= 


xington; as he was impressed with the elo- 
uence of Webster, to hear whom he wa 


and he was led to improve himself and prepare 


example. As we now review the public career 
of Mr. Wilson, that which survives and makes 
his name the most illustrious is character. 


the world. 

History affords numberless illustrations of the 
ower which public men have wielded, for good 
or ill, both over their own times and after yen- 


character. (‘orrupt public men spread thie 
poison of their bad lives all around them. Ma- 
caulay, in bis graphic delineation of that revo- 
lution which dethroned James and placed the 
crown upon the head of William of Orange, 
describes both the times and the public men: 
‘*Whitehall had for thirty years been a semi- 
nary of every public and private vice, and 
swarmed with low-minded, double-dealing, self- 
seeking politicians.” Even some in high office 
under William were corrupt. They openly 
took the oath of allegiance to one king and se- 
cretly plighted their word to another. Sunder- 
land, one of William's chief advisers, was a liar, 
a renegade and a hypocrite. Wharton’s men- 


“The ribaldry of his conversation moved as- 
tonishment even in that age. To the religion 
of his country he offered, in the mere wanton- 
ness of impiety, insults too foul to be described.” 
Marloorough, while holding one ot the highest 
seals of office, sent the state secrets to the ene- 
mies of his country, the knowledge of which 
enabled them to inflict a severe military disaster 
upon the nation he served, and to plunge many 


Thus high officials, for personal ambition or 
greed for gold, were ready to become traitors 


These are/ to the country while they swore to defend its 
Asa ruler over men he) sacred interests. With this dark picture we 


are not surprised that ‘‘men of virtue and honor 


med the fetid tide und brought about a reform. 
Such did yeoman’s service in reform. This is 


gree of political degeneracy which is described 


his personal expenses, simple and temperate in 


creased in years his religious convictions grew 


patriotism, the principles of truth, justice and 














The mortal remains of Henry Wilson have 
been consigned to the kindly care of Mother 
Earth at Natick, lying between those of wife and 
son, whom he loved so well in life, and near-by 
to those of hundreds of others with whom he 
grew from early obscure manhood to a mature 
and hcnored age. From the capitol at Wash- 
ington to the rural cemetery of his adopted 
town the most discriminating attentions have 
been given to his body, while tender respect for 
his memory has hung over all as a sweet aroma. 
No friend of the deceased statesman could ask 
for a larger public regard, or a more universal 
sorrow. ‘ 

Fhe cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston vied in rendering homage. 

There was sqmething touching in witnessing the 
devotion of the delegation of officers from the 
Fifth Regiment of Maryland, who attended the 

remains as though personal friends all the way 

from Baltimore to the closed grave at Natick 

before they deemed their mission ended. So, 

too, the similar devetion of Frederick Douglass 

and Henry Wormley of Washington, and Robert 

Purvis of Philadelphia, representative colored 

men, was a high compliment to the interest of 

the deceased in the welfare of their race. The 








swerved. Few men could foresee the drift of 
the popular current better than he. Few hada 
reater power of organizing the popular ideas 
Few were better fitted as a 
political leader. It was through his skillfy} man- 
agement that Mr. Sumner was first sent to the 
Jnited States Senate, thus opening a brilliant 
career for the orator and statesman. 
were devoted personal friends. 
hand-in-hand, but were wholly unlike. 
Sumner was born and reared amid luxury and 
z - had all the advantages of 

in the parish church of Tadcaster, the vicar be- which ee easy and Europe ou oe 
ing friendly to his ministry. She said the ven-| instinet and training he was a scholar. 


into a great party. 





wealth. 











erable beauty of the sainted man at this time | '2ew more of books than of men. 
temperament cold and reserved. 


could never be forgotten by one who looked 


upon him. The subject of his sermon was the rather than from popular sympathies. 
alarming advance of luxury in England, and | was efficient 4s a political organizer. p 
one of his homely and quaint illustrati . | the power of personal magnetism, such as Henry 
rations for Clay possessed and used. But he was pro-| ence filled the hall and the oratars acguitted 
. ‘ foundly stirred by the sentiments of justice. He! tl 
was taken from the preacher's own experience. | was like one of the Roman Paotdcen in poo 
He aid that, in his young days, his mother used | palmiest days of that great commonwealth. 
to make one apple serve for the family dump- With the pride and eloquence of the old patri- 
cians he stood apart trom the masses. 
heart did pot beat with the popular throb. He 
el tha hi : was a lover of freedom, and planted himself on 
the children of that time! 34 platform of the usiversal rights of man. 
The American Journalist, Phil . .| He fought the battles of the oppressed against 
iladeiphia, says: the oppressor not so much from a sentiment or 
feeling as from deep moral convictions. 
en and Pym, he stands out in history as 


ever fixed that discourse in her memory. It 


ling, whereas he found then that many apples 
were used for that purpose, to satisfy the taste 


‘‘A paper that has a careless or slovenly aspecg 


will not, if professedly literary, be likely to se-] Ha 
cure patronage from persons of good taste and | O8€ Of its heroic figures—towering, grand and 
refinement, and, if s commercial sheet, to at lofty as the moyntajo. 
“His state-craft was his golden rule, 
His right to vote a sacred tryst; 
Clear over threat and ridicule 
, All heard his challenge—‘Is it just?’ ” 
as well as fresh in appearance, to de a suzvess. | Mr. Wilson's character was in striking contrast 


& dull, prosy paper cannot long hold enter- {49 this. He was born and trained in poverty. : f : : 
As we have already said he owed little to schools. | ed Were very happy in expression. The hall money erqugh tq be ingugurated on.” 


He was nogeholar. His heart beat in quick | was tastefully draped, and a fine bust of the | Sumner replied: ‘Certainly. If it had been a | strake af policy was meditated, and the prompt- 
their| deceased rested on the platform. large sum I might not have been able to help | ness with which Eagland has seized the control 
The body arrived in Boston Sunday forenoon, | you, but I can always lend a friend a hun- | of the Suez Canal may be accepted as a meas- 
Mr. Sumner! and lay in state in the Doric Hall till Monday | dred dollars.” He then gave Mr. Wilson a| ure of the anxiety with which she regards the 
c oon, during the must of which period the pub-| check for the amount; and, after the latter had | approaching transfer of the control of the Dar- 
tired, Mr. Sumner, turning to Mr. Carpenter, ; danelles. Constantinople has ceased to be, in 
marked: ‘There is an incident worth remem- | any literal sense, the key to India, but the Suez 
memorative services of Monday afternoon were | bering !—such an one as could never have oc-| Canal could not be held by a hostile power 


tract business from those who are neat and pre- 
cise in the management of thee Fespective call- 
ings. It rmwst also be intrinsically « dipe Paper, 


prising and intelligent readers. If it lacks tim 
it will eooner or later go down, and it ought to! 





He Seiuecs ul 


He never} q 


oO} 


G 





hi 


b 


belay , sympathy with the toiling masses. 

People don't want a paper that pats ghem to|griets; he knew thew derdships; 

sleep; bat exe tliat enlivens, interests and edi! joe into their misfortunes; kg nartook of 

fies them. Freshness and spirit being i their struggles and ambitions, 
g impor. ; sd 

exnt characteristics of @ newspaper, “heanaa Wile’ Ind git ote Re age Easel 


publishers would do well to secure these to the | Who sprang from tae 
greatest extent possible. Their efforts in this| People. Mr. Sumner cogld speak most effect- mourning emblems werz profuse. The com-/ re 
direction should be unabating.” ively only after the most 

His great specches, like the orations 


oman Tribune, | ; 


i i Iook at it. 
le and felt for tha | @° Were permitted to Ino ati 


same may be said of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Washington. Governor Gaston, in 
his severai short addresses, at Faneuil Hall and 
in receiying and delivering the body in the name 
of the State of Massachusetts, could not have 
been more felicitous, or won warmer thanks, 
had he been a personal and political friend of the 





In choosing a change of surname, Mr. Wilson | British empire, because the canal, day-by-day, | th 
atative men from all departments of the na- | was influenced by the fascination of a leading | is absorbing the traffic and travel between oe 
politician of his native State, who was then | two great realms of India and England. 

(1833) full of promise, but who seems to have 
decreased in proportion as the other Wilson 
increased — General James Wilson of Keene | meeting of our Board of Aldermen, Alderman 
(‘‘long Jim Wilson”), Democratic Speaker ofthe | Quincy, feom the special committee to whom 
N. H. House of Representatives, tien in the | Was referred a communication from the Hon. 
early prime of life, of captivating address, fine | George Bancroft, suggesting a petition to Con- 
person, lithe and oervous in frsme and phrase, | & 
of attractive conversation as well as oratory, | Column at Yorktown, Va., presented a report, 
and surrounded with all that should constitute | setting forth the action of Congress in relation 
earthly happiness. But his change in politics | to the matter in 1781, and expressing the opin- 
in the campaign of 1840 seemed to unmake him, | ion that the appropriateness of an appeal by our 
as the same campaign made the fortune of his | ¢ 
Natick namesake. 


i i i filled with repre- 
j finished compositions. Not so with Mr. | Representatives being densely rep’ 
= Ledanmne St — — Wilson. Some of his most eloquent utterances | go, 
were thrown out in the heat of extemporary de- 


The sportsmen, as they plodded | was presented with a handsome copy, and at the 
same time was given some good advice. 
good man was glad to see so young a boy anx- 
ious to obtain a Bible, etc. 
attentively to the exhortation, and just as he 
No} stepped to the door to go out very promptly 
yet} said: “I thank you .or this Bible; I am gladto 
get it, for—for I know where I can swap it for 
BENJAMIN SKINNER. 


omeward through the tenacious mud of Jersey, 
wondered whether a canter in Central Park was 
jot on the whole a more Satisfactory way of 
isplaying their horsemanship, and a lively ter- 
rier in a rat-pit a more exciting Spectacle. 

ther fox-hunt “‘on the European plan” has 


tional and State service. Rev. Dr. Miner offer- 
a fervent invocation, Rev. Dr. Warren read 





, but left the form of his speech to | ed 
peg ge ve waned with his subject. So| appropriate selections, Rev. Phillips Brooks 


ia religion the twodiffered. The scholar was a| condacted a suitable chant, and Rev. Cr. Man- 
zriii: 30.—‘He that ruleth over men| rationalist; the man of the people was evangel- ning made « mortuary address, which, if not 
broad and comprehensive in treatment of the 
rvices and surroundings of the deceased, was 
th were iuspired with the love of freedom; | fyliy marked by the ministerial moral. Rev. 
r. Neale followed with 4 prayer which was 
The singing by the 


Tue Yorktown Memorrat.—At the last The boy listened 





ress for the erecting of the promised memorial COMMUNICA TIONS. 
Unjust Imprisonment. 
Epitor Commonweattu :—After reading in 
the Commonwealth, the other week, the ac- 
count of the man who was unjustly convicted 
of setting fire to a hoase, I feel impelled to 
In the first place, is it 
not shameful that an innocent man cannot re- 
gain his liberty, after being unjustly imprisoned, 
without being pardoned out? It seems that 
when the grand jury finds a man guilty he is 
forever supposed to be so, even if he is known 
afterwards to be innocent. 
shameful that when the man was virtually 
proved to be innocent, by his sister's confes- 
sion, that he could not have the benefit of it, 
because she died before a legal deposition was 
Ordered, that His Honor the Mayor be author- made? Isn't it still more shameful that, after 
cy, or the schools, or the pope, but the security | '2¢d to petition the national Congress at its next | being confined in prison unjustly for eight 
session, in behalf of the government of the city | years, 
whose limits now include the first pitched battle- 
field of the revolution, for a fulfillment of the 





D 
earty and appreciative. 
hole assembly was grand, and that by the 


BRIEF NOTES. 

Judge-Advocate-General Joseph Holt, in whom 
during the war Sumner, Wilson, Seward, Lin- 
coln, and all, had such entire confidence, has re- 
tired from his position and the army, by reason 
He was a grand force during the great 


ity government for the redemption of the 
pledge of Congress, at the present time, cannot 
Talking on Saturday before his death with a | be better expressed than in the words in which 
visitor, Gen. Wilson said the State elections in | His Honor the Mayor comments upon the sug- 
Ohio and Pennsylvania had as good as settled | gestion of the distinguished historian: ‘It would 
he result of the presidential election in advance ; | *eem to be fitting that Boston, as having within 
nothing but the ‘‘most utter folly” on the part |i 
of the Republicans theinselves could now pre- first pitct.ed battle of the Revolution, should be 
vent them from electing Gen. Grant's successor. | furemost and earnest in its endeavors to secure 
Everywhere the Republicans who went off in| the erection of a like memorial of the last and 
1872 were coming back to the party, as his | Crowning battle of the Revolution, at Yorktown, 
correspondence showed. By next summer, he| Va." The committee report the following or- 
thought, the party would be united throughout. | der :— 

The dominating issue would be, not the curren- 


f the world. They are like cities set on a hill ™ 
—they shed their light far and wide. The char-| ¥ : st 
acter and influence of Mr. Wilson will be felt | spoke of death and dissolution in its sable garb, 
: long after his body rests in the grave. His ex- | thig was radiant with hope and immortality in 
setts received the mortal remains of her cher-| ,mpie will be an inspiration to many young 

ished citizen and representative this moroing-| men, As his boyish heart kind'ed when he 
To-morrow his funeral services will be held in} p.3q the biographies of Washington, Otis and 
Boston, and then a grateful people will follow 
him to the gravé@in an adjoining town. 
without a struggle, crowned with honors, and 
after a long, laborious and distinguished public 
ite. For about forty years he has been a prom: | trom Natick to Boston; as he read in English | > 
inant actor upon the American political stage, | 
and has filled varied offices—from that of a local 


as most attractive. 
ask a few questions. 


its beautiful adornmen 

After the services the ‘body was escorted by 
ancock; as he was charmed by the graceful | the military-and civic societies across the West- 
oratory of Everett when he first heard him at}, 


i The Philadelphia centennial committee have 
selected William M. Evarts, as orator, H. W- 
Longfellow as poet, and a grandson of Richard 
H. Lee of Virginia as reader of the American 
Declaration of Independence, at the opening ex- 
ercises of the great exhibition next year. 


ts limits the monument commemorating the 
rn avenue to the Cottage-Farms station in 


placed on the cars to Then, is it not 


liked Brookline, where it was 
e conveyed to Natick. The afternoon was the 


istory of the heroism of Sidney, the states- bleakest of the season, and the foot escort and 
: : manship of Pitt, and the martyrdom of Sir]. 
; i representative to the second place in the gift of} Thomas More, his ambition was stimulated, 
John Todd: The Story of Iis Life, told| the people of the United States. 

Mr. Wilson, like Abraham Lincoln, was the 
genuine product of American institutions. He 
derived little education from schools. 
cestry for three generations had a hard wrestle 
Want sat at his cradle. 
age of ten, we are told, to drive the gaunt spec- 
ter from the hearthstone of the mother who bore 
him, he went forth to earn his bread by honest 
But even then the sparks of a noble ambi- 
tion were kindling in the breast of this New 
He burned with a desire for 
By the light of the blazing pine- 
knot, as it flashed up in the kitchen fireplace of 
the farm-house, he stimulated his imagination 
by reading Cooper's and Scott's novels, and en- 
targed his mind by the biographies of eminent 
men and women and the history of the United 
With only the rudiments of a school 
education his necessities at twenty-one forced 
him to push out into the world. So with pack 
on his back he walks to Boston, and settles at 
Natick as a shoemaker. 
work right manfully ; but as soon as he earned 
a few kundred dollars he was off to school. 
But the Natick Debating Society and the Town 
Library cid more for him than the Concord 
Seminary. He was essentially self-taught. He 
gained knowledge by the force and activity of dacity and effrontery passed into proverb. 
his own personal efforts. 
desire to be a public speaker. 
the father of the locomotive, amused his boyish 
play-hours with moulding clay-engines, so this 
New Hampshire lad, in his lowly home among 
the hills, in imagination addressed public bodies. 
So irrepressible was this desire that in 1840. 
when he began as a public speaker, he made 
aixty speeches in the various towns in Eastern 
Massachusetts, one or more of which some who| English homes into the deepest personal grief. 
are here to-day heard with interest and pleas- 
But there is no need to speak more in 
detail of his public life and labors. 
familiar to you all. 
was just, and he ruled in the fear of God. 
In revalling the character and influence of} wore not numerous among the courtiers of the 
this public man we see 4n illustration of the age.” It was only the moral vitality in the 
power wich comes to one who gives himself! people that kept the nation from moral death. 
heart and soul to championship of a great) phe power of religion and patriotism in the 
When in the ardor and enthusiasm of| nasses withstood the foul current of public vice 
youth Henry Wilson broke from h:s political | nq corruption. Slowly and surely they stem- 
associates and stood forth as an advocate of 
universal liberty he had a fecble following. | Here-and-there an eminent public man repre- 
The two great parties were opposed to the dis-| conting political honesty lifted up his voice. 
cussion of this agitating question. 
with a few exceptions, was silent. 


It speaks well for the industry of Mr. Hovey, 
of the 7ranscript, that, aside from the exacting 
duties of a daily journalist, he can prepare six 
instructiv. lectures on such practical topics as 
coal, steam, iron, stvel, gas and glass, which he 
is highly complimented in being asked to de- 
liver before the Lowell Institute audiences. 


xposed mourners suffered terribly from the 
wind directly in their faces without protection by 


for an honorable career. As thus he felt the |@ny houses. But no man flinched, and the pro- 


influence of these public men, so will the young | gramme was fully carried out. The body lay in 
men of many a lowly home be quickened by his | state at the Town Hall in Natick till Wednesday 
noon, when it was taken to the Vice President's | the people were ready to entrust the executive 
power to any one who was in opposition‘during | Pledge given to the world, October 29, 1781, for 
the war, as all the gentlemen named for the 
Democratic nomination were. 

Mr. Wilson, in his conversation, seldom re- 
ferred to the events of his early iife, although 
it was not a subject that he avoided. Only a 
few months ago he spoke with unusual feeling 
in regard to some cruel newspaper reports affect- 
ing the memory of his mother. 
their publication hurt him more than any per- 
sonal abuse he had ever received during his 
The reports were utterly un- 
true, for his mother was one of the very best 
women that ever lived, and to her teaching 
more than to almost any other or all other early 
influences he owed the formation of the best 
craits of his character. 
be proper for him to take public notice of these 
untrue reports, as he was anxious to do every- 
thing that would be proper to defend his mother’s 
memory. It is hardly necessary to deny a re- 
e have sometimes seen in print that his 
parents were gipsies; they were respectable 
but very poor New England people. 
versation about two years ago on the subject 
of labor organizations, and the condition of 
the laboring classes of this country now when 
compared with what it was fifty or even thirty 
years ago, he gave a brief sketch of his boy- 
hood and early manhood, as follows :— 


I was born in 1812, and at the age of ten 
vears was put out as an apprentice to a farmer. 
From the day of my birth to the day I was 
twenty one years old I never had a dollar in 
money to spend for anything. 
ot my apprenticeship my master never but once 
gave me a penny. On that occasion he allowed 
me a holiday, with permission to attend a muster 
seven miles from home, and gave me three cents ' 
to spend. I walked to and from the muster, and 
of course spent no more than that sum. 
lay | was twenty-one years old—I remember it 
very well, one Saturday, the 16th of February— 
in the afternoon, my master gave me a yoke ot 
oxen and six sheep. The latter I sold the same 
afternoon, for nine dollars, but, not being able 
to dispose of the oxen that day, I requested my 
naster to keep them for me until Monday morn- 
ng, which he did, but charged me filty cents 
I paid him this and took the oxen away. 
{sold them to a man for seventy-five dollars, 
and took his note for the amount. 
became of age I had for eleven years’ work (I 
was sent to school only four weeks each year) 
I had saved fifty-seven 
cents, which I had in some way obtained, but I 
iad paid titty of this to my master for keeping 
I then hired myself to a 
urmer, agreeing to work for six dollars a month 
and board. I used to get up long before day- 
ught, feed the stock, get my breakfast, and just 
as the east was beginning to be streaked with 
ced start off for the woods with my team. 
used to place my dinner-pail on the sunny side 
‘of a tree, and continue drawing saw-logs to the 
nill until after dark at night. 
home, fed the stock, ate my supper, and went to 
My father tended the saw-mill most of 
the time for many years for fifty cents a day. 
{n the spring of the same year I took my pack 
upon my back and started afoot for the town 
where I now live, Natick, Mass., one hundred 
miles away, and that journey cost me just one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. 
shoemaking, averaging fifteen hours a day, and 
the last week’s work I did at the bench was at 
bottoming shoes for five dollars a week. Out 
f this I paid fifty cents for pegs and two dollars 
for board, so that I had left just two dollars and 
Lhave bottomed fifty-four pairs of men’s 
shoes without sleeping, and that for a little more 
But even at this rate J got 
some money ahead and made up my mind to 
work my way through college. 
to a man in Boston, and went to the academy at 
I had been there only three 
months when the man to whom I had intrusted 
my fortune failed, and I lost it all. 
reduced that, although I owed for two or three 
weeks’ board. I was absolutely unable to pay it, 
or even to take a letter from the postoffice with- 
out borrowing money to pay the postage. 
friend invited me to remain and board with him, 
and pay him when I was able. 
through the term, and in the winter earned 
money enough to pay him by teaching school. 
Now the men who are working at shoemaking 
ten hours a day and earning from three dollars 
to five dullars a day complain! 


he could get no redress, even pecuni- 
arily, for the loss of time and liberty? The 
man may have had a wife and children who, by 
this means, were plunged into misery, and suf- 
tered want and even death by being deprived of 
their natural protector. 
was to pardon him out, and he could go home 
to his family, if he had any left, with a ruined 
reputation and perhaps ruined health! 
high time such laws were revised, and the state, 
as well as private individuals, be compelled to 
make all possible restitution for suffering caused 
by injustice; and it is the duty of every one 
who is convinced that such laws should be 
made to keep the subject agitated until some- 
thing is done about it. 


and protection of the Union. He didn’t believe 
This | late residence and private religious services 
always tells. This is a man’s richest legacy to | held, followed by public services at the Town 
Hall, and the interment of the body. So, hon- 
ored and hallowed by the praise of good men 
everywhere, Henry Wilson is left in the bosom 
erations, through their personal influence and} of his Gad! 


The death of Senator Ferry of Connecticut 
has led to the appointment pro tempore of ex- 
He was serenaded at New 
Ile made a speech, in 


an appropriate commemoration of the last and 
crowning battle-field of the same revolution at 
Yorktown, and that in aid of the petition the 
assistance of the various city governments of 
our sister State of Virginia be and the same is 
hereby confidently solicited. 

The order was read once and will be definitely 
acted upon at the next meeting. This move- 
ment of Mayor Cobb is in harmony with hia ef- 
forts to promote national unity and con¢iliation 
inaugurated last June at the Bunker-Hill cen- 
tennial, and affords an additional reason why 
he should be reélected—that he may, next year, 
still further cement those bonds of amity and 
god-will which were linked last summer. 


All that could be done | Governor English. 
Haven the other nizht. 
which he said the honor had come to him un- 
sought, and he had taken it without making any 


He paid a tribute to the late Senator 





Boston’s Mayoralty. 

Given an upright, economic, loyal, and self- 
respecting chief magistrate-—one who has no 
personal ambition to gratify, no spoils of office 
to secure—who brings to the discharge of his 
duties the same discreet and well-considered 
principles that guide an intelligent merchant— 
and it is passing strange why, in a New Eng- 
land community, one should desire to supplant 
such an official, unless there is a motive for th 
purpose. And this question is what is puzzling 
a vast majority of the citizens to-day. That 
Mayor Cobb has been just what every prudent 
and honorable citizen wishes, nobody doubt. 
That he bas served faithfully and intelligently 
generally, and with a remarkably happy tact on 
all prominent occasions—that he has shown he 
can promote good-will among visitors from al) 
sections of the land—that he is instinct with the 
best centennial fervor—none question. 
then, just now, when we preéminently need 
such a magistrate, should he be susperseded ? 
The action of the Republican Ward Commit- 
tee in setting Mr. Cobb aside, after last year 
giving him their nomination, was not wise, and 
will not be endorsed by the citizens. 
entitled now to their confidence as he was then; 
if he is not, they shuuld have stated why he ir 
At a time when party affiliations hang 
loosely, when there is distrust all around o: 
scheming and dishonest public servants, when 
their own nominee has in no respect proved 
faithless to the trust reposed in him, the Ward 
and City Committee think they can drive Mayor 
Cobb from the cbair of the executive of this 
city! They will find they have made a vas: 
It is always difficult in Bostor 
to maintain party lines in municipal elections. 
It will be more so this year as the mass of the 
people learn that an honest and capable mar. 
has been set aside to make room for a candidate 
already agreed upon by scheming politicians in 
the two existing party organizations. 

The selection of Ha'sey J. Boardman means 
simply his adoption by the Democratic Commit- 
Though we know nothing to his preju- 
dice save an unfortunately-timed speech at th: 
O’Conzell celebration last summer, it is well un- 
derstood he is to represent all the disappointe«: 
and discontented clements that have been held 
in check, from one cause and another, for th« 
last two years, at the City Hall. 
bers of the city government who think their 
privileges of junketing have been abridged; 
those whose friends have not had a full share of 
public patronage; liquor-sellers who have not 
secured a license to sell; expressmen and wag- 
oners who don’t like railway-tracks in the streets ; 
and the whole army of expectants of something 
to turn up by an overturn in city affairs, are 
to unite in declaiming the merit of Halsey J. 
Against this combination will stand 
the modest. efficient, unintimidated and unpur- 
chasable present chief magistrate, backed by a 
large majority of sober-minded citizens, who 
have no favors to ask, but who do want an hon- 
est, competent administration, with as low taxes 
as is possible, and reputable public conduct by 
their officers; and this latter force will be the 
one that should have the support and good 
wishes of all friends of good government. 

The Republican Committee was to meet last 
evening to complete their ticket by the selection 
of Aldermen and School-Committeemen. 
large section of the convention withdrew on the 
nomination of Mr. Boardman—a section repre- 
senting the majority of Republican voters in 
tha city—there is fear that the choice will not 
fall on so deserving candidates as would have 
been the case had Mr. Cobb been nominated. 
There will, undoubtedly, be a strong citizens’ 
ticket placed in the field, to be headed by Mr. 
Cobb, and this will win wide approbation. 
is not improbable there will be still further de- 
fection from the committee’s organization. 


The Heard estate on Park street in this city 
was sold on Monday last, and brought $67,000. 
[t stood on the assessors’ books at $94,000, and 
cost Mr. Heard $102,000. John Duff was the 
The estate has a frontage of thirty~ 
nine feet, and a depth of eighty-one feet, and 
one of the finest outlooks across the Common 
of any house in the vicinity. 


whole public life. 





Current Money. 

Epiror Commonwea.tu : — Experience has 
clearly and forcibly demonstrated the fact that 
gold cannot serve an enlightened commercial 
nation as a medium of exchange or currency. 
The reason is sufficiently apparent. 
intrinsic worth, as such, can only represent the 
value which existe in itself. 
gold does not circulate as a medium of exchange 
until the government, or other conventional and 
representative power, has put its stamp upon it. 
Thus it is not the intrinsic value of the gold 
which constitutes the characteristic ‘current 
money,” but it is the superscription and indurse- 
ment of the government. 
indeed has a two-fold value. 
material instead of being an advantage to cur- 
rent money, is a destructive element, for it can 
and will at times, be hoarded, stolen, transported. 
used fer other purposes, and in every such case, 
our ‘‘current” money is not current, but has 
taken to itself legs and walked away; in which 
predicament the people are left without a me li- 
um of exchange, and great suffering ensues in 
mercantile circles. 

The remedy for all this confusion worse con- 
founded is simple enough. 
sued against wealth. 
rect, it should not be otherwise issued. 
should not be issued against bonds, for bonds 
It should not be issued against 
any one form of weaith, fur that would not be 
in accordance with the principle of equal rights. 
One man digs iron, another gold, and the third 
They are equally entitled 
to the same amount of ‘‘current money,” as 
mediums of exchange, provided their work is of 
the same worth tothe community. That matter 
will settle itself if the law of supply and de- 
mand is permitted to have free play. The great 
word which society must spell one of these fine 
days is Monopoty! and the next important 
step which advancing humanity will take is, in 
the estimation of this scribe, the abolition of 


Tue Paciric RAILROAD AND THE GovsRN- 
MENT.—The Supreme Court has unanimously 
decreed that the government has no right to re- 
tain one-half the compensation due the road for 
the transportation of the mails and military and 
Indian supplies as reimbursement tor interest 
paid on the bonds issued to the corporation to 
aid in the construction of the railroad. 
the grounds claimed for the retention is the gen- 
eral right of set-off. It is true, saya the court, 
that this right, as a general principle, exists in 
the government, and is commonly exercised 
when settling with those having claims against 
it; but manifestly the rules applicable to ordi- 
nary claims for services rendered to the United 
States do not apply to this controversy. The 
bonds in question were issued by the United 
States to aid the construction of a great national 
highway. Inthemselves they do not impute an 
obligation on the part of the corporation to pay 
them, and whether, when the government has 
paid the interest on them, an obligation arises on 
the part of the corporation to refund it depends 
wholly on the conditions on which the bonds were 
delivered to the corporation and received by it. 
The court goes on to review the legislation of 
Congress and the reasons which made imperative 
a national highway to the Pacific, which would 
bind together the widely-separated parts of the 
common country and furnish a cheap and expe- 
ditious mode of transportation for troops and 
supplies, and it was felt that the government 
could not justly ignore the necessity of building 
So strong and pervading was this 
opinion that it is by no means certain that the 
people would not have sanctioned the action of 
Congress had it charged the government itself 
with the direct execution of the enterprise. 
Besides, there was a vast unpopulated territory 
lving between the Missouri and Sacramento riv- 
ers practically worthless, without the facilities 
afforded by a railroad for the transportation of 
With its construction 
the agricultural and mineral resources of the 
territory could be developed, settlements made 
where settlements were possible; cheaper trans- 
portation was needed for the mails and for 
transporting supplies for the army and the In- 
The building of the road was univer- 
sally deemed a bold and hazardous undertaking. 
It is nothing to the purpose to say the difficul- 
ties disappeared in a measure, and that the road 
was coustructed at a less cost than was consid- 
No argument can be drawn 
from the wisdom that comes after the fact. 
project was not conceived for private ends, and 
the prevalent opinion was that it could not be 
worked out by private capital alone. 
national work, originating in national necessity 
and requiring national assistance. 
of 1864 the grant of lands was doubled, and the 
government lien was made a second instead of a 
first mortgage, and a provision was inserted 
that only one-halt of the amount due by the 
government for transportation should be re- 
quired to be applied to the payment of the bonds 
issued by the government in aid of the con- 
struction of the road. 


He asked if it would 

During the obsequies of the late Vice-Presi- 
dent at Baltimore, Maj. Harry Gilmor, a well- 
known confederate cavalry oificer during the 
late war, was introduced to Frederick Douglass,, 
and the following occurred: the major said: 
‘Let us shake hands across the bloody chasm lL” 
“‘No, Maj. Gilmor, there is no bloody chasn! 
Let us shake bands across a tree country!” 





The “tramps” have much to answer for. 
called at a Connecticut house, the other day, and. 
After being gone some 
time he came back and returned a five-dollar 
note which he hal found in one of the pockets. 
The gentleman of the house was so well pleased 
with his honesty that he gave him a dollar; and 
the next day discovered that the bill was a 
wretchedly-executed counterfeit. 


was given an old vest. 


Gold as a currency, 
The value of the 


During the whole 





The appointment of Iion. Edward S. Tobey 
of this city as Indian Commissioner would have: 
been hailed with satisfaction by this community,. 
if not by the whole country; and there are 
many expressions of regret that he cannot see 
his way clear to the acceptance of the offiee 
tendered him by President Grant. 
derstan !s and approves of the Indian policy of 
Hoa. William H. Upson, 


Money should be is- 
If our postulate is cor 
the administration. 
of Ohio, has been named for the place. 

This is the way the two tall towers of Bastuna 
impress Mrs. Goddard, writing to the Worcester 
Spy: ‘‘Inside work on the great new churches 
still goes on, and the tall new towers have 
reached their full height, one on the Old South 
on the oack bay, the other on the Insurance 
building in Postoffice sqnare. 
have grown up, till nuw they can hail cach other 
across the city, and tell, one of insurance for: 
this world, the other of insurance for the world 


man digs potatoes. 
‘ighty-four dollars. po 


iny oxen two nights. 


Gov. Thayer, of Wyoming, again endorsets 
This is what he says in his 


=e 


persons and property. 


Woman-suffrage has now been in praetical 
operation in our territory for six years, an: has,. 
during that time, increased in popularity and in 
the confidence of the people. 
its results have been beneficial, an its influence 
favorable to the best interests of the community. 
A right or privilege once granted is not easily 
In this case it is difficult to per~ 
ceive any good reason whiv it shouid be. 


The popular editor, in his effort to reply to 
“Shadows” statement that ‘‘money is faith,” 
tells us that “faith will not pay debts.” 
money pay debts ? 
a long leader in a Boston daily giving facts and 
figures to demonstrate the simple truth that it 
is not the nuinber of dollars which constitutes 
the compensation of the laborer, but what he 
can buy with the dollars. 
The man who does not know that money never 
pays a debt is not well fitted to teach, but should 
read some little primer. 
know for a certainty that we cannot eat dollars. 
Money, even gold money, cannot pay. 
may, indeed, use the material of which the 
money is made, and thereby get paid, but in 
that case it becomes other than money. 
And there is talk about redemption. 
rent money must be redeemed, gold not except- 
ed. The fraudulent money of the United States, 
current to-day, should not be referred to asa 
sample of that which should take the place of 
But if ‘‘Uncle Sam” would receive his 
own notes at par with gold, only a nominal 
amount of the precious metal would be required 
to determine prices, or, in other words, estab- 
lish a comparative standard of value. 
ise to pay should be a promise to receive; and 
the issues should in all cases pledge two to pay 
one, or receive his own note at its full face 
The government not being the owner of 
The | any real estate worthy of mention, has no right 
hunters got themselves up in elaborate and |‘ issue money, but might properly act as an 
faultless costumes, and were mounted on horses | uditor between individuals, or, supervise a 
of excellent blood and training. Foxes were | general clearing-house for business men issuing 
said to be plenty in New Jersey, where the hunt | Paper promises running to maturity. A bank 
was to take place, so that na failure in that es- | Of iseue requires no capital stock; for scientific 
sential of the spart was feared. At the ap-| banking is merely the exchange of private for | 
pointed place they met, and were a brilliant | Public credit—the individual borrowing the 
company. Tae hounds, after some mishaps, | Public credit, furnishing the wealth to secure 
found a fox, aud the chase began. The gentle- | the returns, of said credit in the form of notes, 
men shouted ‘‘Tally-ho !” ‘‘Yoicks !” ‘‘Tantivy !” | 4nd paying the expense of thetransaction. All 
and other exclamations, which they had been | Persons holding wealth—say real estate—are 
told were appropriate to the occasion, and fol- | by natural right entitled to tickets or counters, 
lowed the hounds as well as they could. But/|¢ 
their horses had opinions of their own as to the 
manner of conducting sports of this kind, and 
resolutely refused to leap fences when urged to 
The sportsmen were reduced to the ig- 


In my Judgment, 


I worked there at 


The revenue of the government for the Ir ,s¢ 
fiscal year was less thun for any year since 18 64, 
The sum total in 1875 was almost exactly $2 38,- 
000,000, against $619,000,000 in 1866, the 
most year, and $3383,000,000 in 1870. 
has been a reduction in the revenue of $9 5,600,- 
000, therefore, in five years. 
duction is due to taxes abolished—$4' 9,000,000 
in internal revenue having been t? ken off in 
1871, but a large amount is also due to the fall- 
ing off in imports. 


That is discouraging. 


than fifty cents. Everybody should 


Mr. Sidney Woollett is filling, every evening 
when he is ‘‘off duty” from his recitation course 
in Bosten with engagements in other parts of 
He is at present delighting the 
lecture-going public of old Essex, in Massachu- 
setts, while Concord anid 
Hampshire, come in as variations. 
England in December, for he recites in New- 
buryport on the 10th, and in Salem on the 22d, 
will give him a hint of the bler.k winds that wel- 
comad our Pilgrim Fathers t, these icy shores. 





Mav chester, New 


ENoLisH Figip-sports 1x AMERICA.—The 
Worcester Spy humorously tells the story that 
some New Yorkers the other day made great 
preparations for a ‘‘real English fox-hunt.” 
pack of fox-hounds was obtained, at great ex- 
pense, and put in charge of an Englishman who | Value. 
was supposed to understand the business. 





Massachusetts. 











ee 
CAST DOWN BUT NOT DESTROYED. 

ea The House of Representutives, which opens 
its session at Washington on Monday next, will 
have a larger number of cases of cuntested seats 
to settle than at any previous session for many 
There are fifteen of them, three eack 
from Illinois and Juouisiana, two each from Ala- 
bama and South Carolina, and one each from 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Virginia and 
All these cases go to the Committee 
on Elections for an investigation, previously to: 
action upon them by the House. 
of tho Democrats has increased the number of 


O State, how many of thy sons, struck down 
In faithful service at the capitol, 
Have been borne back to thee with dirge and 











Who never had in aught deserved thy frown, 
The mourners gathering from every town; 
The old man eloquent, and he, the tall, 
Heroic form inflexible in all, 

Unsoiled the folds of high official gown; 

And now one, whom thgu Igng hath loved go 


Mr. Wilson was editor of the Boston Repub- 
lican, a Free-Soil paper, for two yeare, from 
1849 to 1851, and the pecuniary result of his 
editorial experience was the loss of his time and 








Theodore Guyler writes that he saw Mr. Wil- 
son last at Saratoga the past summer. 
were about to part, Dr. Cuyler said: ‘“‘My dear 
Wilegon, our next meeting may be in the better 
world.” The reply was: ‘‘IHave you any doubt 
that we shall know each other in heaven?” 

Mr. Wilson’s will is dated within a year, and 
is very short. He gives all his property, real, 
personal and mixed—that is the phrase he uses— 
to his nephew, William L. Coolidge of Natick, 
in trust for his mother-in-law and his adopted 
daughter. The total value of his property will 
probably not exceed $10,000, if it amounts to 
His library is not large. 

Mr. Wilson was the son of Winthrop and 
Abigail Colbath, and was one of a family of 
Vice President. These are but conspicuous| seven children. Tie name given him by his 
illustrations of the general regard. parents was Jeremiah Jones Colbath, but soon 
The meeting at Faneuil Hall, on Satarday | after attaining his majority he petitioned the 
oon, called by friends of the deceased, under | Legislature and had his name changed to Henry 
1e approval of Mayor Cobb, was another hearty | Wilson, Wilson being the maiden name of his 
an anti-slavery man from his sense of justice | testimonial. With but short notice, and hardly | mother. The records of the New Hampshire 
ffording time to the selected speakers to pre- | Legislature far the session of 1833 establish the 
are their remarks after the invitation, the audi- | fact. 

Twenty years ago, when Mr. Wilson was 
lected Senator, his townsmen, always kindly 
ppreciating the advancement of their fellow- 


Though but aiopted from a sister State, 

A scholar in the ways and things of men, 
Our last Horatius only yields to fate 

When Rome and Alba are at one again 
And feuds lie buried in forgetfulness. 

Who shall succeed these our immortal dead, 
And fill as they filled places of great trust, 
By deeds deserving to be called The Just? 
Who firmly shall in their grand footsteps | nominious necessity af diamounting and pull- 
jng down thease barriers, notwithstanding the 
wrathful protests of the Jersey farmers. 
chase, under these circumstances, was not ex- 
hilarating, and fortunately it was not long. The 





The Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Rail- 
road Company held its first annual meeting on 
The reports made showee that from 
the first of August to the first of December, 
| four menths, the road had carried 311,360, and 
the ferry-boat to East Boston 41,626 passengers, 
and without the slightest accident. 
all construction expenses, and had a surplus of 
ea: nings on the four months’ pusiness equal to a 
seven per cent. annual dividend on the capital 
stock—an instance of good management and 
financial success never paralleled by a new rail- 
road in this country or Europe. 


hat is, current money, to represent that wealth 
in exchange, at cost, according to the rate agreed 
upon by all the people, for all the people. 
If well-disposed, a man can understand all 
this, even :f he is not naturally very bright. 
‘Shadows” has truly said that the ‘‘expansion 
of money on a basis of value would not inflate 
This can easily be lustrated and 
demonstrated. The notes, held by the banks 
and other money-lenders, which are secured by 
fox, which seemed to enjoy it for half an hour, | Mortgages on first-class real estate, are not vi- 
hen got tired of itandwent away. The hounds |t 
In God's own time, at his low-voiced com-/ wandered aimlessly for some little time longer, | Thus, if you extend the structure you must ex- 
and were at last caught, except three or four} tend the foundation proportionally, and all will 
who have not been seen since, and are supposed | be well; the house will stand the storm; but if 
to have kept Thanksgiving on Jersey mutton. | the base be arbitrarily limited—as by gold or 
Most of the pink coats of the huntsmen had ac- | bonds—and the currency extended, ‘the thing ; th ce 
uired another shade of red from the mud of| will topple over.” This is @ lesson for the| try to be educated, their stay here being limited 


Dutch. In Germany they have a manopolized to fifteen years, in which time it is expected 
they will acquire a thorough English education. 





Nor be at stalls of coarse corruption fed, 
But nobly conquering every meaner lust, 
And bravely bracing to each vulgar gust 
‘The path of honor know and to it lead? 
We cannot doubt the seed here sown will spring | ¢ 





that. 


iated nor deteriorated by being multiplied. 
An installment of Chinese boys, who recently 


arrived in San Francisco, have reached Spring= 
This lot, thirty in number, is the fourth 
and last installment of one hundred and twenty 
picked Chinese youth who are sent to this coun- 


A harvest of great men and true, to bring 
New hope and joy to our afflicted land! 

To fear the future is to Progress kill; 
Only for good invincible is will! 








the region, and their wearers returned to New 
York with some doubts whether it was worth | currency, which currency is also, merehandise : 
while to try to naturalize this English sport on | 4 
American soil. But after sleeping on it they | the situation is there just as itis here, traders fail 
concluded not to give it up without one more | and cut their own throats, business is stagnant, 
trial. The first failure was evidentiy due to the } Labor is destitute, begging and stealing prevail to 
perversity of the fox, which, instead of rynning } 40 alarming extent, etc. The material of which 
gently until he had given the spartswen reason- | their current money is made does not help them 
able entertainment and thea suffering himself | one straw. 
to be caught, as well-bred foxes do, had meanly | that labor pays for labor, goods pay for goods, 
abandoned his associates in the game just as it}and money, no matter what kind, ia oaly a 
If the | premise to pay, and must be redeemed in goods 
affair had been devised for his amusement his|or labor. Swapping one paper for another is 
conduct would have been quite proper, and per- | not redemption. 
haps it was natural for him to take that view; ja 
of it; but it was a mistaken one. Another} notes with greenbacks! Then we exchange 
mistake of the same kind was guarded against | cabbages for greenbacks, in the fond expecta- 
by providing for the next run a fox brought | ti 
from England, and presumably well-instructed | will redeem the greenbacks with gold; and that 
in the part he was to play. This noble azimal | is the end of the road. There will be laughter 
was carried to the field in abag. Tie meet was | when the bankers’ thiu cheat is fully exposed. 
appointed for Thanksgiving day, and at the time | This 3.65 bond and greenback system reminds 
and place the eager sportsmen assembled. The | me of an old story. A poor boy wanted a By- 
fox in his bag was placed on the ground; the | ble, and he was told that the Home Misajon So- 
dogs arranged in a half-circle about sixty feet | ciety gave away Bibles. MMe mquired and found 
distant from the fox, the horsemen behind the | the place whexe Bibles were given to the popr. 
dogs. At a signal the bag was opened, out}He told the officiating agent that he had no 
eaped the fox, aud was immediately eaten by! money, but he so much wanted a Bible. He 


C4MURIDGE, Recember 2d. 


MINOR MATTERS. 


A Cuecxmate BY Enotanp To Rvssia’s 





nd it has been greatly extended, or inflated, and| hey will be distributed by Mr. Yung Wing 
throughout Massachusetts and Cunnecticut. 


ter receiving a common-school education they 
will be sent to colleges, or into the army and 
navy, according as the commissioners shall elect. 


nemselves creditably. Mayor Cobb, Governor |e 
Gaston, and Charles Francis Adams, spoke | a) 
kindly and appreciative words; so did Judge | citizen, held a meeting to testify their satisfac- 
Hoar, but detracted from the full effect of his|tion at the event. One of the speakers, after | DESIGNS IN THE East.—In the purchase by the 
address by alluding to an instance of the de-| lauding Mr. Wilson, said: ‘‘And when we re- | British government of 177,000 shares of the 
ceased, at his earliest convention, having a| member from whom he sprang,” etc. ; Mr. Col- | Suez Canal we see the first step toward the not 
friend near to properly draft a resolution for | bath, General Wilson's father, was sitting near | improbable protectorate of England over Egypt, 
him—as how many very much better educated | the orator, much gratified by the homage to his | not to mention a deep interest in the solution of 
en has he not known to do the same since! | son's character, but at this point said, “‘D—n/|the Turkish q 
en. Banks had twice to remind hig listeners | him, what does he mean? I've a good mind to | P 
that though Gen. Wilson might be “‘led away,” | get up and kick ——,” etc. iden 
it was but momentarily, and that he returned to 


Representative Kasson of Iowa some time ago 
brought suit against a newspaper in that State: 
fer hibel in charging him with corruption while: 
The suit was decided last week: 
by a verdict for the defendant. 
showed that Mr. Kasson reccived money from 
railroad corporations whose schemes he favored 
in Congress, and, though it appeared that bra 
stipulated that the sum should be considered ag 
a professional retainer, yet, as he was aot in 
practice at the time and eould not show that any 
legal service had been rende-ed, the jury seem 
to have regarded it as payment for his influence 
as a member of Congress. 


It seems that they have yet to learn 


uestion generally. No better 
roof could be afforded of the rapidity with 
which the Eastern question approaches maturi- 
The Independent states, on the authority of | ty than this very bold step of the British cabi- 
s fidelity—a generality of statement which | Mr. F. B. Carpenter, that the evening before | net. The London Times admits that by taking 
suggested an imperfect chapter from his own | his inauguration as Vice-President, Mr. Wilson | such a step Great Britain will be held by all the 
istory. George L. Rufjn spoke with feeling | called-on Mr. Sumner and said: ‘Sumner, can| world to have entered upon’ s new phase of 


for the colored people. The resolutions adopt- | you lend me a hundred dollars? Ihave not got | Eastern policy. The drift of recent grticles in 
“Mr. |the Pall Mall Gazette showed that some sych 


was expected to become interesting. 


We should know that. What 
fool’a performance, redeeming national bank- 


on that sometime after we are dead somebody 


He had better re- 


The license commissionera of this city report 
that, ‘‘as a class, the sellers of liquor are not 
living up to the conditions of their licenses.” 
Such statements as this will discredit the license 
law more than anything else. But it should. 
not surprise one. The liquor-sellers generally: 


The floral and | re 
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have asked for, and obtained, a license law, 
simply as an offset tothe prohibitory, having no 
more respect furone than the other. Licensing 
liquor-selling is anti-republican, unjust and il- 
; logical—no one man or liquor-seller is better 
/ before the law than another, and hence privi- 

i leges of trade to be bought with money are un- 
d2mocratic. Free-rum or prohihition are the 
only alternatives. 
Massachusetts comprises 19 cities and 322 
towns. The population is 1,651,652, of which 
794,284 are males and 857,368 are females. 
There are 358,951 families, which, averaging the 
whole population, gives 4 6-10 individuals to 
each. There are 267,223 dwelling-houses, of 
which 11,705 are unvccupied, and shows an av- 
erage of 1 4-10 families to each occupied house. 
The number of legal voters is 351,066, and, 
after deducting the aliens, is less than one-half 
the number of the male population. Boston 
has 66,026 families; 40,445 dwelling-houses, of 
which 1931 are unoccupied, giving 1 72-100 fami- 
lies to each occupied house—an average of 
nearly two families to every house. 





The people of South Carolina are congratu- 
lating tliemselves on the retrenchment effected 
in the various departments under Gov. Cham- 
berlain’s administration. ‘They find that the con- 
tingent funds of last year amounted to $28,000, 
while they were $79,000 the year before; the 
penitentiary, wit! 300 convicts, cost less than it 
did the previous year with 175; the lunatic 


b 


to $150,000 last year from $190,000 the year be- 


when Moses was speaker. 


favorable exhibit. 
The Tammany Hall Society of New York city 


sociation, their widows and orphans, and others | at 
who nay be found proper objects of their char- 
ity.” Whatever may have been the original 
purpose of the association, or its acts of charity 
in its earlier history, it has long since assumed 
the character of a political machine, for the pur- 
pose of controlling the elections of that city and 
State. It is the central throne of the Demo- 
cratic power, says the Jndependent. Such a 
gross misuse of the charter ought to work a for- 
feiture. A-secret political society invested with 
corporate franchises is certainly an anomaly in 
our republican system. 


to 


wi 


that a passenger on the Albany railroad, soon 
after the train passed Charlton, in attempting to 
go from one car to another, was actually blown 
clean from the platform. The horrified brake- 
man, wire saw tiie man go overboard like a leaf 





in the gale, immediately pulled the signal-cord, 
and the train was stopped. The brakeman 
sprang from the rear car and ran down the 
track, when, wonderful to tell, he met the man 
hastening to overtake the train, and apparently 
chiefly troubled lest the passengers should be 


an 


inconvenienced by the detention. 


llis wife turned to him and | §P 
at 


sat quictly down. 
remarked: ‘They say a man was blown from 
the train just now?” “Is that so?” said he. 
Presently a number of interested passengers 


4 exclaimed : **‘Why! was it tor you that the train | as 
stopped?” And he had to tell her. 
Chief-Justice Waite of the Supreme Court} fla 


shows excellent sense in his notice of the rumor | skull-caps to their specialties, and all are win- 
He says, in| ning rapidly marked favor. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co. publish to-day ‘‘An 
Of course I am always grateful to my friends | 4 merican in Iceland,” Prof. Samuel Knee 


that he is a presidential candidate. 
) # recent letter :— 


for any efforts in my behalf, and no one ever 

| =-hadthose more faithtul or indulgent; but do you 
7 
} his name for political position? The office 
:~ came to me covered with honor, and when I ac- 
cepted it my chief duty was not to make of it a 
stepping-stone to something else, but to pre- 


serve its purity, and, if possible, make my name | gift-book. 


as honorable as that of my predecessors. No 
man ought to take this place unless he shall 


it. 
rebuilding from below; all additions should be 
above. In my judgment the constitution might 
wisely have prohibited the election of a chief- 
justice to the presidency. Entertaining such a 

4 view could I properly or consistently permit my 
name to be used for the promotion of a political 
combination, as now suggested? If I should 
do so, could I at all times and in all cases re- 
main an unbiased judge in the estimation of the 
people? 


It was anew case of ‘‘postoffice mismanage- ai 


square stand of Beal & Hooper, with a full and 
varied stock, can give some choice bargains in 
writin g-deske, 
chairs, etc., etc. —those gifts at hvlidays so be- 
coming one spouse to another, or from a friend | ly decided that the devil was essential to the 
Christian religion, and, therefore, a part of the 
Norcross, Mellen & Co., 20 Merchants’ row, | English constitution, and the state official was 
are opening an elegant stock of holiday goods | quite right in refusing Mr. Jenkins the sacra- 


ers, French china, plated-ware, etc. 


friends can advantageously choose. 


He made his | camel’s-hair, elysian, and other fabrics, 
way quickly to the seat which he had left, and | Sacques, emvroidered garments, etc., and offer 


choicely made, and are stylish and desirable. 

The vigor and originality with which Sim- 
asked so earnestly after bis welfare that the true | mons & Son, at ‘‘Oak Hall,” lead the styles of 
state of the case dawned upon his wife, and she | clothing for out-door comfort is as marked now H 


‘sulster.” 


day one preéminently. 


last, he had a free talk upon the condition of 


the country, followed in interesting remarks. 
Charles W. Slack, Henry L. Pierce, George B. 
Loring and A. W. Beard also paid high tributes 
to the memory of the deceased. A proposition 
was made by Gov. Claflin that the Club take 
the initiative in procuring a portrait of Mr. 
Wilson, by some competent artist, to be pre- 
sented to the city, to be hung in Faneuil: Hall ; 
and in accordance with the suggestion a com- 
mittee consisting of Gov. Claflin, J. M. Church- 


ill, S. B. Noyes, George B. Loring and Charles 


W. Slack was appointed to carry out the idea, 


subscriptions to be solicited from all, but limited 
to an amount not exceeding five dollars each. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. rightly say there can be 


no better gifts for the holidays than good mu- 
sic-books. 


To buy American cassimere pantaloons at $8 


is a specialty almost exclusively of the ‘Pal- 
ace. 
men, except hats and boots, the Palace is com- 
pletely fitted. 


For ali forms of goods worn by gentle- 


William F. Gill & Co. are preparing for the 


holidays by two advance works—‘‘Sermons to | ° 
the Clergy,” by Gail Hamilton, and ‘Frank its perfect fitness as the center of the system of 


Manly,” a capital boys’ book, by J. T. Trow- 


Book seekers will notice. 
Torrey, Bright & Capen are never otherwise 


ridge. 


asylum has reduced its debt by $23,000 without | than prompt with all the season's styles in car- 
an increase of the appropriations; the expense | petings, and they are invariably of the finest 
of the public printing has been reduced from | quality and the most approved patterns. 
$181,000 to $50,000, and the legislative expenses | stock will bear inspection to the minutest article 


Their 


The down quilts, and other choice household 


fore, and more than $600,000 for the last session | goods, of Whitney, Warner & Frost, stamp 
These are tangible | that establishment as the leading linen-goods 
proofs of reform that cannot be gainsaid, and} house of the city. Confining their attention to 
the reform Republicans are justly elated at the | one specialty gives them, and their customers, 
a great advantage. 


Mr. Joseph L. Bates, at 7 Beacon street, is 


has existed for about three-quarters of a century | by far ahead of all other dealers in stereoscopes, 
under a charter which empowered it to act as an | stereoptic views, and choice photographs, and 
association of charity in affording ‘‘relief to the | those looking for holiday gifts can find them 
indigent and distressed members of the said as-/| there of an enduring and ever-pleasing form, 


very low prices. 
Souther & Hooper, at the old Haymarket 


easels, book-casea, reclining- 


a friend. 


1ich can hardly be excelled anywhere. 


crockery house, selected especially for presents | h 


Guild & Delano, the popular manufacturing 


jewellers, 2 Winter street, always have at the 
holiday season a fine assortment of jewelry, | ciety for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge 
with diamonds as a specialty, from which their] contains a verbatim report of the meeting o 
It is pre- | subscribers at which a proposition was debated 
eminently so this year, and reduced prices are and carried for the dissolution of the society. 
additional inducement to purchase. The meeting met on a Monday evening at the 


sual time, and broke up between three and th 


: u 
Chandler & Co. open to-day a fine assortment furth the ability of the several actors. 


of winter-garments, comprising fur-seal, silk, fo 
silk | #larmed at the proposal to sell the works of 


Theodore Parker and other heretics, and pre- 
ferred dissolution to that discredit. 
} | Majority, a Mr. Richard Sedgwick, illustrated 


ecial bargains in made and trimmed garments 


only eight dollars each. These goods are al ‘ 


o 


e 


five years ago, when they introduced the 
They have added the ulsterette, the 
nnel night-dress, leather jackets, and knit 


a 


think it quite right for one occupying the first | country; and ‘‘Silhouettes and Songs,” the for- | , 
> judicial position in the land to permit the use of | mer twelve unique designs of the months, by | 4), 


Osgood & Co. have hit on a happy device for | wt 
take a vow to leave it as honorable as he found | one to carry about with him the best of thoughts | daughters of men. We thank thee, not less, 
There ought never to be any necessity for | —‘*The Vest-Pocket Series” of excellent works, | for the millions of souls of men and women, 
by Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, and other] who in their common callings of earth were 
choice writers, at only fifty cents a volume. | faithful to the light which shone upon them, 
The ‘‘Little Classics” Hawthorne, and other 
good works, are mentioned in their advertise- | defenders of the faith find to laugh at in that? H 
ment to-day, which may be regarded as a holi- | They did well to dissolve their ‘Society for the 
diffusion of Christian knowledge.” 


The cold snap of this week should call the 


attention of every man, woman and child to the 


mfort of warm furs out of doors. Messrs. 


Phillimore decided in favor of Satan. 
Jenkins had brought an action against his vicar 
for refusing him the sacrament, on the ground 
that he did not believe in the devil, and in cer- 
tain passages of scripture relating to him and to 
topics connected with him. The judge solemn- 


It | ment. 
comprises all the goods kept by a first-class | what with Mr. Moody and ‘‘the Blood” on one 


other, who is to save us from the hands of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ? 


his guotations were received with ‘‘laughter. 


c 


women, whom thou hast blessed with large 
genius, who in many an age have gathered*truth 


less piety; we thank thee for the revelations o 
manhood they have made to us, and the reve- 
land’s| jations of thine own spirit, which through them 


narrative of a visit last year to that interesting | haye shone upon our heart. And for the great- 
we thank | For the vocal portions, the Spring cantata and 


acritice and duty, and all the gladness and joy 


hich therefrom have come to the sons and | “)° 
aining the soprano solos was far too thin and 


uncertain to do justice to the composer's idea. 


howeve dim.” 


our civil war.” 


manded, provided the good cause prevailed. 


the one wherein I attribute ‘slowness in attack- 


authority, after the event. The same of Mc- 
Pherson, whom we all loved and admired. In 
recording the event about Resaca, I could not 
help stating, what he himself often did, that he 
there had the best opportunity ever offered to 
achieve for himself a brilliant success. I am 
sorry his friends think 1 did this from sinister 
motives. No general can achieve fame without 
some mishaps, defeats and mistakes. No gen- 
eral can be a man without the accidents of man- 
hood. Washington himself, the brightest char- 
acter known to history, made mistakes and sus- 
tained reverses. I think Gen. Thomas one of 
the grandest characters in our history ; but even 
the sun may have spots without detracting from 


the worlds.” 





FiNGER-POINTS. 


provided fur white children. The convention 
recommended that the legislature be petitioned 
to modify the schocl-law, so as to furnish equal 
and adequate facilities for a common-school 
educatio:: to all children of the State; and, if 
this failed, that efforts be made to secure the 
necessary means from other sources. 

Recently, in the English Court of Arches, as 
the London 7 ruthseeker expresses it, Sir R. J. 
A Mr. 


The last report of the Irish “Unitarian So- 


ur the next morning. The majority were 


One of the 


he awful nature of the ‘infidel works” in ques- 
ion by reading from Theodore Parker's Pray- 
rs. Four times do we find in this report that 
ere is one extract: ‘‘'We thank thee for grea 
hilosophers, and prophets, and poets, mighty 


toe 


nd justice, and taught love, and lived blame- 


st of them all, as we fondly dream, 


ao 


(Laughter.] What did these 





ART: NOTES. 





ever that tends to elicit truth,” and that he ‘‘will 
hail the publication of any work that treats of 
Of Gen. Thomas he adds: ‘‘I 
am assured by many who have read my ‘Me- 
moirs’ that they contain a high tribute to Gen. 
Thomas, for therein is recounted that we were 
school-fellows and associates in the army, and 
that it made little difference to us which com- 


My ‘Memoirs’ contain many allusions to him, 
rather to illustrate his personal character, and 


ing’ was reported to me officially, by the highest 


drama a positive delight. 


d 


ment. 
Emerson and Clark, new song and dance men, 
and the funny and musical Raynor Brothers, 
»| made up the variety part of the bill; the whole | duced Prices. 
¢| concluding with the farce of ‘‘A Slippery Day.” 


and all visitors declare it a charming play, al- 


usual at the Music Hall on Thursday afternoon. 
In the first part of the programme the list ran 
thus: Overture to ‘“‘The Men of Promethe- 
»| us,” by Beethoven; cantata for chorus and or- 
t chestra called ‘Spring's Greeting,” by Gade; 


y-third Psalm,” The Lord is my shepherd,” per- 
ormed by a chorus of female voices. 
ond part gave three short marches from Mo- 
f|2art’s operas, ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” and ‘Die | j, 


ee; fur him who taught so much of truth, and Schubert’ : 
Helen Maria Hinds, « talented young miss, and | jjyeq 30 much of piety in his soul, and blame- and gave deep enjoyment. 
the latter by Whittier, Lowell, Miss Larcom, | jo... benevolence in his outward life; we bless | UPO? the voices demanded by the weird and im- 
Miss Thaxter, and others—a beautiful holiday thee for his words of soberness, for his life of passioned character of the ‘*Lorelei” taxes the 
ympathy of the hearer too much to leave a 


in 


ment” that occured the other day, in this city, 


Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont street, the well 


when a presumably intelligent citizen called tor 
an ‘‘advertised letter,” giving his name. The 
elerk, looking over the list, said there was no 
The applicant said there was, as 
he bad seen his name ia print. The clerk 
Jooked again, but again no euch letter. The 
gentleman became wroth, declared it was a pur 
pose to keep from him his letter, and by his loud 
woice and excited manner soon drew a crowd | 
about him. The superintendent of the depart- 
ment coming to the front to ascertain the trouble 
again looked over the list twice, with the same 
result as did the clerk, and so informed the gen- 
tleman. At this, violent rage succeeded; the 


ot 


th 
auch letter. 





were denounced lustily. The gentleman de 
elared he liad the advertised list in his pocket. 


were appended to the request to Mayor Cobb to, 
run again for Mayor! which the gentleman, | 





\¢ 


without looking, thought was a list of adver- | 
tised letters at the postoffice. Amid the guffaws 
of ihe crowd he apologized handsomely, and | 
then d—d the man that put his name ‘‘without | 
a ® his consent” on that iist! 
As Gen. Shermin has been mentioned for |" 
the presidency his religious bias becomes a mat- 
ter of interest. Mrs. Sherman and her children 
are adierents of the Catholic faith, but Gen. 
Sherman js not a member of any church, and | 
his relatives of his name are Protestants. On | 
ene occasion a Dewspaper man jestingly re- 
marked to Gen. Sherman that probably there 
would be as much discussion after his death in 
regard to his religious views @s there had been 
about those of Mr. Lincoln. ‘Not 80,” he 
i answered promptly; ‘there will never be any 
| oceasion for any such discussion. I can give 
you my views in brief at once. [ believe if 

people will act only half as well as they know 

: how in this world they will be all right in the 
; next.” Gen. Sherman and his wife, their friends 
say, mover have any differences on any subject, 
and are content to hold their separate views as 
regards sedjgion. Mrs. Sherman once said that 
the fact that she was a Catholic would never 
make her forget that she was Gen. Sherman's 
wife, or cause her to eater into any controversy 
adverse to him. The gallaat soldier is scarcely 
likely in any ‘‘interview” to ogticise any of 
President Grant's speeches, for, despie the ef- 
forts of meddlers to foment disturbances and 
excite jealousy between the two great generals, 
the most kindly feeling exists Detween them, 
and the esteem each entertains for tue gther has 
never cooled. 

The Massachusetts Club held its usual meet- 

ing at Young’s Hotel on Saturday last, and 

auong the twenty-five members present were 

e pxavovernor Clatlin, who presided, Hon. Hear, 
L. Pierce, Hon. J. M. S. Williams, Hon. Geo 
B. Lectag, Postmaster Burt, J. D. Long, of 
Hingham, R. O. Fuller, of Cambridge, Velorus 
Taft, of Uwen, and others. After dinner had 
been served the esmpany was addressed by Gov. 
Claflin, who introduead the subject uppermost 
in all minds by narrating some pleasing inci- 
dents connected with the last visit of the late 
Vice President to Boston, when he mepped with 
his family. Postmaster Burt, who had just 





e 
wg 


even to look at. 


| wi 
He drew out the newspaper, and Jo! the names |". as 
| wind. 


other choice goods in the same line. 
a lady of inferior taste and deficient judgment | o 


handkerchiefs, 
laces, 


convenient. 


known furriers and hatters, have a superb stock | ™ 


furs in great variety now on hand. 
e ladies can secure elegant goods to suit their 


|The quantity, the varicty and the taste which | h 
their selection proves are truly extraordinary. 


Cushman & Brooks are effulgent ia displays of 
ch millinery at their Temple Place store. 


| Among the goods are feather bands, fancy | ¥ 
feathers, velvets of all shades and quality, and | largely exceeds that at which any modern pic- derground workings. 
It will be| ture has ever been sold. This costly canvas is|™iner were exhibited. The principal instru- 
nly five feet broad, and the price paid the | ment was a long drill, which was used as a bat- Over 20,000 Elegant Quality Em- 
that cannot be suited at this store. If the mind | artist is stated at three hundred thousand francs. | tering-ram and not with a hammer as in stone 
of the caller is bent on holiday presents, then| To this sum must be added ten per cent. duty | drilling. Two lamps were used by miners, one 
will be found outfits of rare elegance, such as | on importation, and about fifteen per cent. for | Worn in the hat where there was no danger of 
embroideries, | difference of exchange, making the picture cost | © 
Mr. Probasco of | 80t be ignited by it. 
boas, band-jewelry, shawl-pins, ear-drops, shel!- | Cincinnati was one of the ambitions collectors | every ten were caused by the miner taking his; Over 12,000 Finest Portmonaies, 
jewelry, portmonaies, toilet goods, etc., etc.— | who were anxious to purchase the painting. He | light from its case to light his pipe, and when 
indeed, everything that is choice, attractive, and | bid one hundred and fifty thousand franca for it |the lights were locked in they (the miners) 


collars, cuffs, 
veils, gloves, mittens, underclothing, 


It is a fine store. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Gov. Claflin has placed jin the chapel of 


Wellesley Female College a beautiful window 
in memory of his daughter, who died in Europe. 
It is a fine specimen of art. 


Hon. George G. Fogg of Concord, N. H., 


The New Hampshire State centennial com- 


It is a story gnd a half house, 30 by 40 feet, and 
contains four rogms. 

Hon. Baylies Sanford, a brother of Speaker 
Sanford, and a prominent resident of the Dor- 
chester district, died suddenly on a horse-car of 
the Mt. Pleasant line, Monday. He was about 
49 years of age. He represented his district in 
the Legislature a few years since, and was a 
member of the school committee last year. He 
had been twice married, his second wife, who 
was a sister to Mayor Cobb, dying in June last. 
He leaves fourchildren. The cause of his death 
was probably heart disease. 





returned from Washington, where, in his last 
interview with the deceased om Sunday evening 





thout having to face the ‘‘cold and the raw | and dazzling toys. 


patrons of art. 


The announcement is made that Mr. A. T. | What was called netural coal. 
Stewart of New York has become the owner of | Shown illustrating the manner of constructing a 
{eissonier’s great painting, at a price which | #lope, the pumping arrangements, and the un-| Fur Boas, Worsted Goods, the Rus- 


Sherman says in a letter to a friend in 
Cincinnati that he objects to ‘‘no criticism what- 


Blakeslee & Co.’s gallery is in fine order, with 


His pur- 


Ziem, the painter, wit, humorist and philoso- 


ing their two previous Christmas sales, they | at half their cost, giving them away sometimes, | h 
| have lain in a stock of goods which everybody, | Ziem sits behind his curtain and sketches lovely | geologist to say. 


in New York full $76,000. 


before it was finished. It represents an inci- 
dent in the military career of the first Napoleon, 
who stands upon a hillock, while a regiment of 
cuirassiers give him the salute as they rush past 
into the thick of a battle. 

It seems to be a settled fact that our French 
spmpathizers are rajsing, with remarkable suc- 
cess, a large sum of money to rear an extra- 
ordinary memorial, partly a light-house and 


has given the sum of $5000 to Bates College in| partly a gigantic symbolical figure of Liberty, 
Maine, which institution is presided over by his | to stand at the opening of New York harbor, as 
college classmate, Oren Burbank Cheney, a| a monument of the friendship of the French na- 
brother of Gov. Cheney. 


tion for this country. It is to be reared next 
year, and dedicated during the national celebra- 


mittes proposes to purchase the birthplace of| tions. The people of France in furnishing the 
Horace Greeiey aj Amherst, and remove it to 
Philadelphia. The only scrigy3 obstacle to the 
project is the exorbitant price the owners ask 
for it. 32000, while it is not worth over $300. 


monument call upon America for the pedestal. 
The design is to symbolize ‘Liberty lighting 
the world.” A successful meeting has just 
been held in Paris in furtherance of the plan 
with a remarkable assemblage of noted French- 
men. General Schenck, our English ambassa- 
dor, and Mr. Washburne, our minister to France, 
with visiting Americans of note, were in the 
company. The French and American flags 
were entwined, the name of Lafayette had its 
representative presest, and the enthusiasm was 
wonderful. Dr. T. W. Bvans, the American 
dentist of Paris, heads the subscription with 
$10,000. 





BOSTON THEATER. 

Rignold and ‘‘Henry V.” have been still a 
gteat attraction at this establishment, and the 
constantly large audiences denoted that the pe- 
riod allotted to its representation was too short. 








rietta A. Hunt, Messrs. Carlyle Petersilea, W. 


any elegant paintings on display, preparatory Cc 


P i b . 
While | to an auction sale before long readings from the popular elocutionist, Mr. 


The late William T. Blodgett of New York Sanat 2 he 
desires here, the gentlemen will find the stock | for years was one of the most liberal patrons of The evening will be delightfully spent by those 
of especial availability forthem. Such elegant | American art, as well as one of the most judi- 
gauntlets, caps, wristers, etc., etc., of English | cious buyers of foreign pictures. 
and American skins, almost make one warm] chase of Church’s ‘‘Heart of the Andes” for 
$20,000 marked the beginning of better prices 


Our readers will well remember that for the | for American artists. 
last two years Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. have 
had at Christmas time a holiday sale, which for} pher, of whom it is hard to say whether he was 
many reasons proved extremely popular. Goods | born in Paris, Venice or Constantinople, or in| William A. Hovey was given Wednesday even- 

designed for presents could be bought at excep- | all three combined, finding that Venetian girls | ing in Lowell Institute. N08. 33, 36, 37 & 38 TEMPLE PLACE. 
i tionally low prices; the stock was wonderfully | are not easily prevailed upon to sit for pictures, | and Coal Mining,” and was made very interest- 
postofiice, the postmaster, and all nassersassey “extensive and varied, and moreover one could| has hit upon the rare expedient of renting ajing. The lecturer began by saying that all heat 
| purchase a full complement of Christmas gifts | shop on the Rialto and stuffing it with fineries | and all light came originally from the sun. How 
There, while his attendant | and where coal was found and how made avail- 


This year with the intention of surpass- | chaffers with fair Venetians, selling them goods | able for use was the object of the lecture, but | now. Never since the memorable year 1857 have we 
ow the coal came where it was, was for the | been enabled to offer our friends and customers the 
finest and most reliable goods at such remarkably 
‘ 5 low prices at retail. Ladies and gentlemen will be 
| purchasers and non-purchasers, should see. | faces, to be afterward perfected and sold in the | posits, and how formed, were thrown upon the | amazed at the prices placed on many of our New 


alls of design and the haunts of fashionable | screen by means of the stereopticon. 


n attendance. 


A PRACTICAL TALK BY WILLIAM A. HOVEY ON 


THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


Dramatic. 
GLOBE THEATER. 


Mr. George Honey in the part of “Eccles,” which 


London. Thisis one of Robertson’s beg melodra- 
mas—perbaps, all things considered, the very 
best. Its merit turns oc demonstrating that two 
daughters of a drunken father—themselves bal- 
let-dancers—had a nobility of soul, particularly 
the elder, worthy of appreciation by one of the 
foremost social rank. This was ‘‘Hon. George 
D’Alroy,” taken by Mr. Cowper, who made a 
very dignified nobleman, perhaps a trifle too 
stiff in demeanor, but, surprising to say when 
we consider modern plays, as well as modern 
novels, a true-hearted and constant lover of the 
poor girl whom he honorably made his wife. 
This daughter, ‘‘Esther Eccles,” tasked the en- 
ergies of Katherine Rogers to make appear 
easy, natural and girl-like, and with a fair suc- 
cess. Mise Rogers cannot fully forget that she 
is an actress, and until she does naturalness of 
action must be limited in her interpretations of 
character. Her sister, ‘‘Polly Eccles,” is of a 
more hoydenish turn than the elder, and is 
taken by Lillian Conway, whose fun and frolic 
is perfectly infectious, and greatly delights 


Kitty Blanchard that for the first two seasons 


against society and proclaimed workingmen’s 
rights, as was ever seen on or off the stage. 
was a piece of finished acting—so perfect in 
make-up and manner as to seemingly disgust 
the actor as equally the auditor. ‘Sam Ger- 
ridge,” Polly’s lover, by Mr. Burnett, and the 
“‘Marquise,” D’Alroy’s mother, by Mrs. Meader, 


The scenery and accessories were all in excellent 
taste and fitting, and made this branch of the 


HOWARD ATHENZUM. 
A new and exciting drama entitled ‘‘A Con- 


the public, was brought out on Monday evening 
last. The play smacks of ‘‘The Ticket of Leave 


**Caste” was presented on Monday night, with 


was written for and originally played by him in 


{ second act. 


of the third scene of the same act, the interview 
between Shylock, Antonio and the Gaoler, and 
lastly, the first scene of the fifth act, the court- 
scene, closing with the despoiling of the goods 
and the humiliation of Shylock. Mr. Woollett 
is a young man of pleasing personal appearance, 
with a good voice, notwithstanding the slight 
lisp, and distinct enunciation. His memory, as 
before hinted, seems almost miraculous, and his 
occasional departure from the exact letter of 
the text is less surprising than that it is not 
more frequent. There was a degree of same- 
ness, perhaps necessarily, in the voices of the 
majority of the characters, seemingly that only 
of Mr. Woollett; but yet the sadness of An- 
tonio, the earnestness of Baseanio, and the 
calm dignity and kindly sympathy of the judge, 
the duke, were well rendered. In the inter- 
view between Portia and Nerissa his tones well 
expressed the difference in the two characters, 
the strength of the mistress and the submissive 
desire to please in the maid. But the tone of 


Tten passing over the elopement 
| of Jessica and the interviews between Portia and 
the Princes of Morocco and Arragon, he recited 
the first scene of the third act, commencing at 
the entrance of Shylock. Then passing the in- 
terview between Portia and Bassanio when he 
made choice of the caskets, he recited a portion 


Winter 


BY 


CHANDLER & CO. 


CONSISTING OF 


feet shapes. 


without Fur Linings. 


GRAND DISPLAY 


Garments 


FUR SEAL GARMENTS, in 
various qualities and most per: 


SILK CIRCULARS, with and 


the two minor characters, were well assigned. P 


itional Pardon,” founded on facts lately before | P 


Man” and ‘‘The Arkansas Traveller,” the bar- | ‘The intensity, the sol 
room scene from the latter play, with an en-| passage was in striking contrast with the por|jand TRIMMED GAR-|for 
larged corps of “‘beats,” being presented in| Jew’s last, speedily following words of humilia- 
It is well to know where we are; but,|Rtaphic style. The dialogue is rather more |; 
connected, and generally ‘etter than in plays of | «7 pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
and, and the Court of Arches and people going | this kind, and, on the whole, the drama made | I : 
Such was the force of the wind on Monday | _ 1)... figures, vases, sets, trays, card-receiv-| to law about the sacrament and Satan on the | a0 interesting portion of the evening's entertain- | ! 


the tenderness with which Mr. Murdoch delineates 
audience. She is a good substitute for the bright female characters seemed wanting. However, 


allowances are to be made. Mr. Murdoch's re 


lent so much espirit to this theater. Owen Mar- | /#tions with women, from youth to age, must/ (IRC U LARS 
A convention to take into consideration the | lowe made a fine success as “Captain Hawtree,” | 4AVe been of the most favorable character, and 
educational interests of the colored people of| the friend ot “D'Alroy”’—his cool, nonchalant |" ©4% not spealf of them without falling into 
Kentucky was recently held in Lexington, Ky- | manner of mecting all difficulties, and his hearty | ‘Mat peculiar tone of gentleness. In a young 
The fund for the education of colored children | recognization of merit, being well done. ‘“Ec- | Person like Mr. Woollett it might, perhaps, 
in that State is wholly inadequate, being only | cles” was perhaps as complete a representation | *°¢™ like affectation, and probably his own way 


about one-ninth as much per scholar as that of a sottish, brutish drunkard, who inveighed | '* best for him. And then Portia personated a 
lawyer, and the voice should be accordingly. 


It His delineation of the toothless old Gobbo was 
in character true to nature, so also that of the 
boy Launcelot, the touching and fatherly regard 


of the one and the gaiety of the other. The 
soliloquy of the latter in its varying tones was 
very fine. Leaving out, us he did for the most 
art, the love scenes, the interest in a great 
measure centered in Shylock, whose varying 


emotions, anger, revenge, hate, calmness and 
calculation, his intense anguish and fiendish 
joy in contrast, and his final humiliation and 
submission, were rendered with intensity and 


ower. 


‘‘An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven; 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
No, not for Venice.” 


n deter 





tion, of that 


ion: 


am not well; send the deed after me, 
will sign it.” 





Barney and Rickey, Irish eccentrics, 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 
‘*Pauvrette” has drawn well the past week, 


> 


ough not one particularly calculated to set 


Musical. 
HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The third concert of the series took place as 


faydn’s symphony in D; and Schubert’s ‘“Twen- 


The sec- 


Ba 


8 ‘*Psalm” were extremely beautiful, | is 
The high strain | st 


holly comfortable effect; andthe voice sus- 


BUSINESS NOTIOES. 








SPECIAL1Y AT THE PALACE—Fine Clothing at Re- 





Mr. W. L. PARMELEE is Custom Cutter at THE 


PALACE. Perfect fitting garments guaranteed. 





The Overcoats and Ulsters selling at Tug Pat- 
Ck, corner of Washington and Essex streets, are 


very low, ranging in price trom $18 to 40. Nowhere 
else in the city can better garments be had for the 
money. 





PLEASANT THINGS. 

’Tis pleasant, when one wants a friend, 

To find one who your wants will teel; 
Who to your wishes will attend, 

Nor e’er be deaf to your appeal. 
’Tis pleasant, when relief has come, 

To think of him who did the deed, 
To give him in our heart a home 

Who’s helped usin our “time of need.” 
’Tis pleasant, when the Boys need CLOTHES, 

Coats, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To take them into GEORGE FENNO’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





THE PALACE CLOTHING STORE, corner of Wash- 
gton and Essex streets, has secured a great repu- 


Zauberflote,” and from Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio” ; | tation for the superfine ready-made clothing which it 
fragments from Mendelssohn's unfinished opera | has produced during the past year. Care i- taken in 
“Lorelei,” and his overture to ‘The Hebrides.” the selection of the best and most desirable materials, 


hich give universal satisfaction. Every garment 1s 
anufactured by them and warranted. Their stock 
complete ina great variety of Overcoats and U)- 
ers, ranging in prices from $18 to $40. They also 


have a choice stock of Foreign and American fabrics, 


hich they are prepared to make to order for gentle- 
en and youth, at low prices. This enterprising 


house will make Pantaloons to order in 24 hours, if 





The next concert will be on Monday the 27th 


ugo Leonhard. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


. Tower, and J. B. Claus, with sume choice 


lley, constitutes the attraction. 


necessary. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
~ WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
st., and will present, beside its orchestral de-| PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 


lights, a Beethoven piano-concerto, played by | (New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. 





tf augl4 
A LADY OF CULTURE, AND SOME EX- 





To-morrow (Sunday) evening a fine musical | pERIENCE, would like employment as amanuensis 
programme, made up from the works of Han-| or copyist in Boston or Cambridge. Address “J. H. 
del, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, Balfe, Don- G,” Commonwealth office, 2 Bromfield street, Boston. 
zetti, Liszt, Viuletta, Ganz and Campana, and 
interpreted by Miss Jenny Kempton, Miss Hen- 





C. L. CAPEN, 


ALSO 


in Camel's Hair 


vet Beavers. 


SILK SACQUES, For 
also lined with Woolen Mate. 


Trimmings. 


EMBROIDERED GARMENTS, 
made and unmade, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


A large Lot, in all 
sizes, of nice MADE 


MENTS, in Newest 
Styles, at only EIGHT 
DOLLARS! 


dect It 


ULSTERETTES, 


FLANNEL NIGHT - DRESSES, 
ULSTERS, 
LEATHER JACKETS, 


AND 


KNIT SKULL-CAPS. 
These are the goods which have been in such 
extraordinary demand for the last week. 

The NIGH'’T DRESSES are made from 


DECEMBER, 1875 | 


JORDAN, 
MARSH 


CREAT 


HOLIDAY SALE! 


9 


GRAND 


Annntal Annoucement. 


cember,1873,and repeated 
with additional success in 
1874, and to that end have 
made arrangements on a 
very grand scale in all De- 
partments. 

Their aim will be during 
the month of December, 
when all are looking about 
Holiday Gifts, either 
for Xmas or New Year's, 
to mark their entire stock 
throughout, at the very low- 


tent with a margin sufli- 
cient to cover expenses, 80 
that all persons wishing to 
purchase any conceivable 
article in the way of Dry 
Goods may be sure of ob- 
taining the best value ob- 
tainable. This sale will con- 
tinue for the next thirty 
days, during which time 


warm Shaker Flannel, of extra length, and all| exceptionally low prices 


that can be worn at night. 

Of our Uxsters it is unnecessary to speak. 
We are now engaged with our THIRD 
HOUSAND of this year’s make! 

We have constant and regular shipments of 
McGee & Co.’s Foreign Ulsters, and have the 


| 


trade of the United States on this particular 
class of coat, which we have made a specialty. 
The Ulster trade is increasing yearly, and 
people are learning that an ULSTER 
OVERCOAT is in truth a most sensible 


winter covering. 


LEATHER JACKETS 


We make to order and deliver, at twenty-four 
hours’ notice. They are flann.l-lined through- 
out, and are considered to be absolutely wind- 
proof. : 

KNIT-SKULL CAPS are to be worn 
under the ordinary cap, to draw down over the 
ears and protect the head and neck. For all 
who @rive, or who are in any way exposed to 


And A I 


SOLO ORGANIST, PIANIST, 
ist for Weddings, Lectures and Con- 





We send 
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~ FURS. 
JACKSON & C0., 


59 Tremont St. 








& CO0.’S 


THEIR THIRD 


JORDAN, MARSH & 
Elysian, Reversible, and Vel|CO. respectfully inform 
their friends and the pub- 
lic that they have decided 
Lined, to hold this year their 
GREAT HOLIDAY 


: 3 SALE, instituted with such | == 
rial, with all the Fashionable|immense success in De- 


the air, these are indispensable. 


certs, 
Postoffice address, 22 Eliot street, Boston. 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 


nov7 3m 











ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


COAL. 
The first of six ‘‘Practical Talks” by Mr. 


The subject was ‘‘Coal 


Diagrams showing coal de 


Drawings were 


The implements of the 


Nine explosions out of 


would by stealth forge keys so as to remove 
them at will. The mules employed in mines 
remained there during the period of their 
lives. They would not work without a light 
attached to their collar, but as soon as the 
time came to stop work they would go at a 
break-neck speed without light through the 
dark intricate passages without harm. Views 
were given of Pennsylvania and of various in- 
clined railways, The speaker gave as a reason 
for the high price of coal the great expense at 
which carrying companies had built roads to the 
coal-fields. Drawings of breakers were given, 
and the manner of sorting the coal into differ- 
ent sizes. It was run into a barrel-shaped re- 
volving sifter with large and small meshes, so 
arranged that coal of equal size fell into the 
same bin. Another important item of expense 
was that of hiring boys to watch the coal as it 
came from the sieve, and pick out the slate and 
coal of a size that had fallen into the wrong bin. 
If people could be contented with coal not of 
uniform size it would be cheaper. The size of 
coal was known by the names, pea, chestnut, 
stove, egg, furnace, steamboat and lump.—The 
next lecture will be on ‘‘Steam.” 
SIDNEY WOOLLETT’S RECITATIONS, 

The intense cold outside va Fuesday evening 
seemed quite forgotten by the attentive, though 
rather smal], audience in Horticultural Hall 
while listening to Mr. Woollett’s recitations of 
Shakespeare — portions of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.” Without book or any external aid to 





ce 


xplosion, and one enclosed so that gas could Band Jewelry, 





CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


Cushman & Brooks, 


Importers of FRENCH GOODS. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


We advise our frionds and customers to purchase 


Anthra- | Goods opening for the Holidays, such as Hand- 
cite coal, such as found in Pennsylvania, was | kerchiefs, Collars and Cuffs. Embroidered Sets, 


aces and@pyeils, Kid Gloves, Kid Mittens, Worsted 
oods, Underclothing, Wedding Outfits, Neck-Ties. 


sian Worsted Boa for Ladies and 
Misses, at $1.00 each. 


broidered Initial Handkerchiefs at 
50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00 each. 


Shawl Pins, Ear 
Drops, Shell Jewelry. 


Pocket-Books and Wallets. 


TOWLET GOODS, 


Remarkable bargains in finest Dress- 


ing Combs, Back Combs, Hair 
Brushes, Teeth Brushes, Nail 
Brushes, Toilet Sqaps, Toilet Pow. 
der, 


Never haye we heen enahled tq present 


quch @ vast list af articles appropriate for 


hristmas Gifte at such remarkable bar- 


gains. 


CUSHMAN 4 BROOKS, 


The largest FIRST-CLASS FURNISHING GOODS 


HOUSE in Boston. 


NOs. 33, 35,37 & 39 TEMPLE PLAGE. 








STEREOSCOPES, 
VIEWS, 


CHOICE PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A fall Assortment, comprising everything 
New. Good and Cheap. 


FOR SALE BY 


Joseph L. Bates, 





the memory whatever, he recited the first act 
entire, and the second and third scenes of th 


7 BEACON STREET. 
act “ 


them by mail, postage free, on receipt of 25 


cents. 


G. W. SIMMONS & a es 


32 to 38 North Street. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’, 
Children’s and Gentlemen's Ulsters and Ul- 
sterettes. It 


Boston. 





RICH MILLINERY, 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 36, 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


WILL SELL 


1000 Flegant FEATHER 
BANDS at $1.00, $1.258 
$1.50 and $1.75 each. 
Over 20,000 Real French 
FANCY FEATHERS at 
87c., 50c., 75ec. and $1.00 
each. 

500 pieces Elegant Quality 
VELVETS, new shades, 
Seal Browns, Plum and 
Prune shades, Cardinal, 
Mode, Drab, Marine Blue, 
Black, Bottle Green, Pur- 
ple, Green and Lavender, 
White, Yellow and Pink. 
The most perfect assortment of VELVETS for 
Hats and Bonnets, Hat and Bonnet Trimmings, and 
for Jackets, Sacques, etc,, etc., ever seen in Boston, 
at retail aud lower prices, 


Stores 33, 35, 37 & 39 Temple Place. 
dec4 It 


DOWN QUILTS, 


Just received from London, 
@ complete assortment, in all 
sizes. New and Stylish Cov- 
erings. TURKE ¥ CHINTZ, 
PRINTEDS ATFEE MN, 
PLAIN SILK in fancy col- 
ors, PRINTE DSATIN 
and RAW SILK. 

fiso, DOWN SKIRTS 
and CRIB QUILTS. These 
goods are an absolute protec- 
tion from cold, combining the 
greatest possible warmth with 
the most extreme lightness. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


as 143 Tremont St. BE 











Ladies’ Furs 


Fine Assortment. 


SEAL GOODS 
A Specialty. 


JACKSON & C0, 


Hatters and Furriers, 


9 Tremont St: 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


NORCROSS, 
MELLEN 
ee. 


Parian Busts, Figures, Vases, 
Majolica, Jasper, and 
Wedgwood Sets, 
VASES, TRAYS, PITCHERS, etc. 
Bohemian Glass Vases, 
Cologne Sets, 

Bronze Figures, Busts, Vases, 
CARD-RECEIVERS & TABLES, FLOWER- 
STANDS, ETC. 

FRENCH CHINA, Tea, Dinner, Dessert, 
and 3-piece Sets, Vases, etc., with rich 
decorations. 

Silver-Plated Castors, Cake-Baskets, Tea- 
Sets, Butters, etc., and a great variety 
of other goods, useful and ornamental, 
suitahle for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


16, 18 & 20 MERCHANTS’ ROW. 


dect 3t 


HOLIDAYS. 


JEWELRY. 
GUILD & DELANO, 


2 WINTER STREET, 

Offer a splendid stuck of FINE JEWELRY, includ- 
ri 

DIAMONDS, 


at REDUCED PRICES during the holidays. 
dec 














ENTERTAINMENTS. 











' Parker- Memorial Entertainments, 


Coi xer of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 


GRAND CONCERT fAND READINGS, 


—BY< 
A A. HUNT, soprano, Mr. W.C.T 


SILEA, pianist, Mrs. W. C. 
and Mr. SAMU 
fine programme. 

Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s, and the door. 





Sunday E.cning, Dee. 5, at 7 1-23 o’clock, 


Msr. JENNY KEMPTON, contralto. Mise HENRI- 

. TOWER, t 
Mr. J. B. CLAUS, baritone. Mr. CARLYLE PETEB. 
TOWER, accompanist, 
EL R. KELLEY, elocutionist—in a 





THOMAS MORAN’S GREAT PAINTING, 


sou W 
Admittance 25 cents. Six tickets for $1. 
novl3 te 


“MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS.” 


On exhibition at the Gallery of L. A. Elliot & Co., 
ashington street, adjoining the Globe Theater. 





BEST 


AMERICAN CASSIMERE 


Pantaloons 


TO ORDER 


$8.00 


—AT THE— 


PALACE, 


OOR. WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STS. 
dect it 








FALL, 1875. 
TORREY, 


BRIGHT 
& CAPEN, 


(LATE FOWLE, TORREY & Co.,) 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


FINE 


CARPETS. 


NEW NUMBERS 


_.._.._.} est possible prices, consis- 348 & 350 WASHINGTON ST,, 


BETWEEN MILK AND FRANKLIN STREETS, 
BOSTON. tr 


dec4 


“FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Desks, Book-Cases, Pedes- 
tals, Easels, .Wusic-Racks, 
Cabinets, Easy, Reclining 
and Smoking-Chairs, Fancy 
Towel-Racks, at lowest Wan- 
ufacturers’ Prices. 


Souther & Hooper, 





sizes. They are the most comfortable garments} Will prevail in all Depart-|HAYMARKET SQUARE & FRIEND ST., 
ments. 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00, 


aclusive right to sell them. We command the| WagHINGTON AND AVON STBEETS. | ByProf. saucet Kvee.axp. 12mo. Cloth, bevelled. 


dec4 BOSTON. st 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. —=__ 
New Books. 

READY DECEMBER 4: 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 








Illustrated. $2.50. 

A mostinteresting narrative of the author’s visit to 
Iceland, in 1874, describing the millennial celebration, 
peculiarities of the country and its inhabitants, with 
numerous historical details, prefaced by notes on the 
Orkney, Shetland and Faroe Isles ; handsomely print- 
ed and bound. 

“Ido not hesitate to pronounce it by far the best 
one among allthe books on Icelandic travel that have 
hitherto appeared in the English tongue.”—Prof, &. 
B. Anderson, Author of * Norse Mythology.” 


Oblong folio. Cloth, extra gilt. $3.00. 

Same in portfolio, on India paper and mounted. $10. 

Twelve unique designs of the months, in silhouette, 
by Helen Maria Hinds, aged 14. Poetry by Whittier, 
Lowell, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, James Free- 
man Clarke, Hiram Rich, and others. Printed on 
extra heavy paper, and elegantly bound. 





Por sale by Booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt 
price, by the publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


§ 


dect 


THE VEST-POCKET SERIES. 


1. SNOW-BOUND. By Joun G, WHITTIER, I 
Justrated. 

EVANGELINE. By H.W.LONGFELLOw. II- 
lustrated. 

POWER, WEALTH, ILLUSIONS. 
W. EMEKSON. 

4. CULTURE, BEHAVIOR, BEAUTY, By 
R. W. EMERSON. 

Neatly bound in cloth. 50 cents each. 

Like the “LirTLeE CLAssIcs,” only smaller, these 
miniature volumes are beautiful in typography, paper 
and binding, and the standard and popular character 
of their contents cannot fail to gain for them a gen- 
eral welcome. 


SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES. 
Selected by JOHN G. WHITTIER, with Introductory 
Easay. HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 2m». $2.00. 
HOLIDAY EDITION. Elegantly bound. $3.60. 
A choice collection of the poetry that Mr. Whittier 
likes best of all that has been written by English and 
American poets within the last three hnadred yeare, 


“LITTLE CLASSIC” HAWTHORNE. 


1. THE SCARLET LETTER, 

2. THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. 
3-4. THE MARBLE FAUN. 

56. THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

67. TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

Each volume has tine New Vignette Illustration. 
$1 





3. By R. 


“Nothing could exceed its neatness, daintiness, and 
convenience.” —Appleton’s Journal. . 


HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD TASTE. 


By C. L. EASTLAKE. Edited by C. C. PERKINS. 
New and cheaper Edition. Finely illustrated. 8vo. 
$3.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. or sent, postpgid, om 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


WES 088000 & C0, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
TWO NEW BOOKS: 


“SERMONS TO THE CLERGY,” by GaiL 
HAMILTON. The papers comprised in this volume 
have excited a degree of attention and an amount of 
controversy beyond any previons effort of this popu- 
lar writer. Cloth. l2mo. $2.00. 

“FRANK MANLY, the Drummer Bey,” 
by J.T. TROWBKIDGE. All who have read “Jack 
Hazard” will find this stirring story fully equal to 
that admirable work by the same author. 12mo, II- 
lustrated. Cloth. #@1.50, 


WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., 
dect BOSTON. It 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
NO GIFTS BETTER APPRECIATED! 


Just out---New, Fresh and Handsome. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


A perfect collection of songs, with piano accom- 
animent, comprising over 75 of the choicest Songs, 
lads, Duets and Quartets known; selected with 
zreat care, and with especial regard to quality and 
popularity. 232 pages, full music size. 

ne N. Y. Evening Mail says: “A most extraordi- 
nary collection of really fine songs.....One could 
hardly imagine so many veritable yems could be con- 
tained in a single volume.” ‘ : 
Price, $2.50 plain; $3.00in muslin; $4.00 full gilt. 














Of thesame form and:price, full music size, are 

4* Gems of Strauss.” A new edition, compris- 
ing over 100 best Strauss Waltzea, etc., et. 

+ Organ at Home.” 

os Musical Treasure.” 

« Gems of German Song.” 

‘6 Piamoforte Gems.” 

+‘ Gems of Scottish Seng.” 

4 Moore’s Irish Melodies.” 


Any of the abgve books sent, pestpcid, for retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON 
rh 
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; A Visit to Stratford-on-Avon. 
— 

RELI KESPEARE—THE_ COTTAGE 

aGeeke HE WOOED ANN HATHAWAY. 


. RY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

We rushed irreverently upon this hoary and 
hallowed old town on the night of the 27th. 
The railroad is considered by devout Shake- 
pe devotees a pert and saucy innovation, 
but it is a most convenient one, and brings here 
thousands of pilgrims who would else “‘pass by 
on the other side.” When I visited Stratford, 
in 1852, 1 drove over from Leamington, and re- 
mained here but a few hours—leaving in a sort 
of hazy, half-conscious state of mind, as though 
just emerging from a midsummer-day’s dream 
of the quaint birth-place and beautiful burial- 
place of Shakespeare. This time I resolved to 
stay until afuller realization of these first and last 
scenes of that ‘‘strange eventful history” should 
be borne in upon my mind. So we took rooms 
at this historic hostelry, where we have re- 
mained ever since. This ‘Red Horse” is the 
inn-est sort of an inn, though they have dubbed 
it “thotel”—a quaint, rambling old edifice, which 
is stitl redolent of Washington Irving. They 
have accorded to our special use his parlor, 
hung round with pictares of that sunny-sided 
man, and of the places sketched by his magic 

n. The room is small, and the fire-place he 
sat by on that first night in Stratford is of little 
more than play-house dimensions. On our first 
rainy night we, too, had a fire, and I, too, stirred 
up the dull coals as he did on that other night 
of long ago, and as I did so, exclaimed: ‘‘This 
is the rude implement his genius gilded with 
glory immortal; many a time and oft his hand 
has grasped it as mine does now!” But ere I 
could sentimentalize over it further, or proceed 
to quench its heat with my tears, our pleasant 
attendant brought forward the real relic, the 
very model of the one I held, in size and shape, 
but kept reverently in a case of crimson-vel- 
vet embroidered with gold, and bearing the in- 
scription ‘‘Geoffrey Crayon’s Scepter.” ‘‘This, 
mem,” said the waiter, ‘tis Washington irv- 
ing’s poker—leastways, it’s the poker he poked 
with.” 

The arm-chair which the pensive bachelor sat 
in as he dreamed over the fire forty years ago, 
more or less, is also here, in a miraculous state 
of preservation, It ig not a seat which in this 
age of lounging and luxury one might call easy. 
It hath not an air of inviting hospitality. Visi- 
tors to the room sit down in it, as a matter of 
course, and in order toe do the handsome thing 
by the late W. Irving, but they ‘‘ask not to 
stay.” A rather noisy family party of inde- 
pendent Americans came in yesterday, evidently 
to inspect the chair, as they took no notice of 
the room or its interesting prints. Firat papa, 
thongh professing to despise such nonsense, 
flung himself into the seat he had just read 
about in the guide-book, but soon rose, saying 
that it was ‘‘confoundedly uncomfortable,” and 
gave way to his son and heir, a horrid specimen 
of the American half-grown boy, who sat down 
with a‘‘Solon Shingle” squeak. A jolly young- 
ish lady bounced in and bounced out, with a 
laugh. Mamma, also jolly and very stout, went 
down heavily, and settled herself so solidly be- 
tween the narrow arm space that I trembled for 
the sacred piece of furniture lest it should give 
way under her, or she should bear it off as a 
permanent attachment. 

The ‘‘Red Horse” people trade a little in the 
ghost of dear old Geoffrey, but not to the neglect 
ot more substantial things. The inn is nicely 
kept, and guests are admirably served, and we 
certainly have enjoyed our stay here exceed- 
ingly. Weare actually loath to depart out of 
the dreamy quiet of Stratford into the awful rush 
and sea-like roar of London. 

We fortunately brought a letter to Mr. Edgar 
Flower, « Stratford ‘‘citizen of credit and re- 
nown,” to whom we are indebted for much 
kindly courtesy and valuable information on 
many points of interest to a Shakespearian en- 
thusiast. He first escorted us to the Shake- 
spearian House, where we spent an hour or 
two. I could scarcely believe it the same build- 
ing I had visited nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. Since it became the property of the na- 
tion it has been tidied up and preserved, and 
seems to have grown mysteriously. The fact 
is, the old house on the right, long supposed to 
be a separate structure, has been found to be a 
part of the original residence of John Shake- 
speare, and has been added to the modest, not 
to say shabby, tenement of three rooms, which 
was all I saw in my first visit, and all Washing- 
ton Irving and Walter Scott saw. Thia, with 
various other pious restorations and improve- 
ments—such as the reclamation and cultivation 
of the old garden—makes the place more worthy 
to have been the residence of a respectable 
householder of the Elizabethan age, of a lady 
of gentle descent, and the birthplace of the 
poet of poets. This newly-restored wing is 
used for a museum of all attainable relics of 
Shakespeare. Here, also, are copies of all the 
strangely various portraits and busts of this 
marvellous, many-sided, multitudinous man. 
Here we found hung in a corner, as though 
worthy of little consideration, a photograph of 
the mysterious Darmstadt Mask, which I have a 
strong conviction is the truest thing among them 
all. It is my ideal of the dead Shakespeare. 
There is upon the worn but still manly and 
most noble face not only the grand seal of death, 
but the grander seal of life—such a life as he 
must have known—strong in human passions, 
intense, yet broad, in human affections and sym- 
pathies. There are to me about this face marks 
of the peculiar impersonality of Shakespeare’s 
genius—of that element which has baffled the 
world in its attempts to track the man and his 
fortunes through the wonderful creations of the 
poet—cf a something which even he must have 
felt in his moments of highest exaltation to be 
alien, prophet-like and immortal. Observing 
the strong character of the mouth and chin, the 
generous orbit of the eye, the ample yet com- 
pact forehead, one can almost realize how this 
Shakespeare could have been both the author 
and actor of the great plays; in bodily pres- 
ence a modest householder of Stratford, in 
spirit a citizen of the world, a loyal courtier 
for the golden age of Elizabeth, a king-maker 
for all succeeding ages, a practical man of busi- 
ness, a divine philosopher. In the portrait in- 
dorsed by Ben Jonson, and prefixed to the ear- 
liest editions of Shakespeare’s plays—the ugly 
picture with the bulbous forehead and Puritanic 
face—one sees evidence of a morbid intellectual 
development and a meager physical nature; in 
the Stratford monumental bust as it stands, re- 
stored to the original high colors, I can see lit- 
tle besides the physical man, full-blooded and 
fond of ‘‘creature comforts.” There are in it 
more traces of the deep drinker who slept off his 
beery debauch under the crab-tree, as fond le- 
—— eo the deep thinker who thought 

out that magnificent metaphysi 
mad, wise ‘‘Hamlet.” i ee oe 

Of the relics of Shakespeare the most inter- 
esting is the signet-ring so miraculous!y turned 
up in the grounds of ‘‘New Place,” and with his 
initials plainly graved upon it. We are glad to 
believe that it once encircled his finger, and to 
fancy that while pacing up and down his garden 
in the long, odorous twilight, and playing with 

it, pulling it off and on as he studied out the 
story of constant Helena or eloquent Portia, he 
dropped it, in a dreamy ecstasy of invention 
among the daisies or the thick-growing pansies, 
and so lost it. Next is the desk from the old 
grammar-schvol—ealled Shakespeare's, though 
probably his master’s—but which he may often 
have stood by as he recited his Latin, and slyly 


the distinguished collector of the objects who 
left the museum to the city) you will find a 
curious collection of Canova’s abozzi, or first 


tly this and that, a stiff round hat, which 
neg evidently trying to fit to his stomach. 


On Saturday, which was a perfect day, our 


‘friend drove us to the church so doubly hallowed 
for all time. a ) 
porch under the beautiful, benignant old trees, 
I thought of a happy family procession which 
once = ie Pore 
-dealer and his wi 
rag christening of little Will Shakespeare. 
I thought, too, of another 
quiet—though very large— 
of great Will Shakespeare. In the church, pot 
far irom the grave of the poet, they keep the 
font at which he was christened. ¢ 
steady-going rector had been seized with the 


As we walked up to the gray old 
same avenue, a certain 


cession, very 
to the burial 


If the good, 


spirit of prophecy and had burst out in glorious 


predictions over the baby of John Shakespeare 
and Mary Arden, as did a higher church digni- 
tary over the daughter of Henry Tudor and 


Anne Boleyn, what a sensation it would have 
created amonz the gossips of Stratford. I 
found that I had the old church perfectly ia my 
memory, and’that little had been changed except 
the bust, which has had its white coat taken off 
—not an improvement, I think, except for anti- 
quarians. It gives the face a strangely gross 
expression. 

Near the church, and on the Avon, is the resi- 
dence of Mr. Charles Flower, a place of won- 
derful beauty, and a little out of town, ona hill 
commanding wide and exquisite views, is the 
seat of his brother, the gentleman who so kindly 
constituted himself our Stratford guide. After 
lunch he drove us out to Charlecote, the seat of 
the Lucy family. I believe the fine old Eliza- 
bethan mansion is not now shown to visitors. I 
should like to have stood in the hall in which 
the immortal poacher was arraigned. The park 
of Charlecote, which is very beautiful, is still 
famous for its deer. Altogether this is one of 
the most charming places in all England. The 
Lucy family have wisely concluded to count as 
an honor their historical association with Shake- 
speare. The poet was doubtless unjust to poor 
Sir Thomas, whose noble epitaph on his gvod 
wife, which we found in Charlecote church, 
proves him to have been no ‘‘Justice Shallow.” 

We drove through Stratford, and out a mile 
or two into the country, to Shottery, going by 
the same green, flowery ways which wild Will 
Shakespeare must have followed toward a cer- 
tain picturesque straw-thatched cottage, to the 
same pretty little garden in which he played 
“Romeo” to Ann Hathaway’s ‘‘Juliet.” We 
walked up the path he trod, we sat down on the 
old stone-seat and looked into the old well, 
whose clear water must more than once have 
mirrored his face. Ah! if it could but give 
back the real picture of the man. The truth 
lies at the bottom of that well. The interior of 
the cottage is mostly interesting for its wide, 
dingy old fire-place, in whose deep recesses he 
must sometimes have sat on wild winter nights, 
in converse sweet with the handsome spinster 
whom his imagination endowed with every high- 
bred grace. She little thought, as he wooed her 
there, with marvellous persuasion and dainty 
wit and winsome wiles, that he would ever flee 
from peace, respectability and her, take to the 
evil ways of a play-actor and poet, and finally 
put upon her, in his last will and testament, an 
eternal slight—extinguish her under his ‘‘second- 
best bed.” 

I doubt not there were two sides to that 
matrimonial unpleasantness, if unpleasantness 
there were. Shakespeare, in his grand dramatic 
moods, when wrestling with ‘‘Lear,” raging with 
‘“‘Othelio,” dreaming with ‘‘Richard,” murder- 
ing with ‘‘Macbeth,” or walking in the night 
with the haunted ‘‘Queen,” must have been an 
uncomfortable and uncanny husband and father 
for that simple-minded wife and the two timid 
little girls, Susannah and Judith. But, parted 
as were the ill-matched pair in life, they came 
together in death, and doubtless before the worn 
body of old Mistress Ann Shakespeare was laid 
beside her husband’s curse-protected bones she 
had begun to realize how great a gulf was set 
between her soul and his—a gulf cold and dark 
for her, but for him starred through and through 
with ever-brightening glory. 

On Sunday morning we went to the. lovely 
old church and joined as well as we could in the 
service, which proved to bea ritualistic and mys- 
tic affair. I suppose the sermon was a very 
eloquent though abstruse high-church argument, 
but I must confess that I took little heed of it, 
for more eloquently preached the silent dust 
from under a worn old granite slab in the dimly- 
illuminated chancel. That chancel became tu 
‘““my mind’s eye”’—heaven forgive me!—but a 
stage, across which swept royal pageant with a 
surge of banners and the glitter of steel—mar- 
riage processions and funeral trains—the airy 
dance of comedy, the slow-gathering tempest ot 
tragedy. — New York Times. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue man who is so conscious of the rectitude 
of his intentions as to be willing to open his 
bosom to the inspection of the world is in pos- 
session of one of the strongest pillars of a de- 
cided character. The,course of such a man 
will be firm and steady, because he has nothing 
to fear from the world, and is sure of the appro- 
bation and support of heaven.-—— William Wirt. 





Ovr.—(By William Collins. )— 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


Too Late!—(By Dinah M. Muloch Craik. )— 
“Douglas, Douglas, tendir and treu.” 
Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 
I'd smile on ye sweet as the angels du, 
Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
O to call back the days that are not! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few; 
Do you know the truth now up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 
I never was worthy of you, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the like of you; 
Now all men beside seem to me like shadows— 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 
Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 
As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 





Cayova’s Ricut Hanp.—Do you know that 
Canova’s right hand is in a jasper urn that is 
placed against the wall in one of the halls of 
the Venetian Academy? I dil not; and was 
startled one day by learning the fact from the 
Latin inscription in gilt bronze letters upon the 
beautiful urn; underneath it is Canova’s steel- 
scalpello, which he used when giving the last 
best touches of a master tothe marble. At tke 
Municipal Museum Correr (named Correr from 








cut and notched with his little knite, for it bears 
traces of the whittling propensities of many gen- 
erations of Stratford boys. 


sketches in clay; among them is the repentant 
Magdalen, and the group of the old man lean- 
ing on the young woman's arm in the sad pro- 








Among the odd curiosities is a whole hook- | cession entering his own monumental tomb at 


case filled with handsomely-bound manuscripts 


Friari. The group was originally modelled for | 


on Shakespeare and his plays—all the work of the well-known tomb of the Archduchess Maria | 
an English gentleman, a profound Shakespear- | Chtistina of Austria, in the Augustins church | 


ian scholar, who has given them to the commit. | &t Vienna. 


Above this case of clay-sketches | 


tee having charge of the Shakespeare house on | #7¢ three of Canova’s oil-paintings, very poor, | 


the awesome condition that they shall not be | #14 4 few carefully executed designs of some 


examined till after the writer's death. This t 


lis monuments. Among them is a very beauti- | 


smacks of stratagem—perhaps tre > ful Rezzonico, Clement XIII., tomb, which is in | 
I P ason. What | 


if these gentlemen are unconsciously housing : 


in those mysterious documents the supplement it 


he north transept of St. Peter's at Rome. On | 


to Miss Bacon's insane and blasphemous work, | f fastened a bone modelling-tool, a rasp and | 








aimed at the overthrow of the demigod of Strat-| # long steel-chisei with a wooden-handle, which 

If so, there | WeTe used by Canova in his clay and marble 
Canova, you will remember, died in! where 
Venice in 1822; he was born at Possagno, near | 
yard, surrounded. perhaps, by a ring of dancing Bassano, in 1757. He died in Campo St. G 


ford and the idol of the world? 


will probably come off, some misty night, aj Mork: 
* = , 


private little bontire in Shakespeare's back. | 
governors and 
smell of burnt p 
air. 
We met no Ameri i 

et No Americans that rainy day— b 
plenty of English tourists, who a = 
revel in rain, like 


Aper shall pervade the sacred | ! 


ent neighbor of Noah, 
passage by the churly patriarch. callo 
though waist deep in ‘ies Aducgs 1g wp 
along with your old ark. | reckon there’ att 
going to be much of a shower.” tenes “Si 
lieved that plucky old antediluvian ied hi - 
self some way. 1 think now he swam for ng 
and made the Duke of York's Column There 
was ane family party from Yorkshire wise 
survey of the rooms we watched with quiet " 
Joyment. Here also was a father wittian 
as sight-seeing fathers are apt to look—exce : 
sively bored. He walked stolidly and silently 
from object to object—overlooking nothing—as 
resolved to get his sixpence worth of that so t 
of thing—but finding it all bother and Selanhene 
you know. Mamma, a very sentimental and 
pensive personage, with drooping ringlets and 
avery drooping mushroom hat, inspected all th 
relics with marvellous Teverence and faith— 
seeming to believe impartially in all the variou 
and contradictory portraits. Then there w ; 
the inevitable boy—fat and quaint-lookin this 
time, who moved slowly and solemnly = hoy 
and gazed at everything, not only with all his 
eyes, but with his mouth, which Wore a sin 2 
larly —_. and receptive expression. He “el 
before him in his two fat hands, turning it inces. 





ho always seem to | Europe to his memory in the fine old Venetian | 

pedir ess dacks or frogs; the English | church of the Friari, and his body rests in the 

ght all be lineal descendants of that independ- | temple he built at his birthplace, Possagno.— 
who, when refused a | Ane Brewster. 


at the academy; his simple, honest heart is em- | 


almed in the superb monument buiit by all | 


ic 


Tur Fiow or Faita.—(By William C. Gan- 


From heart to heart, from creed to creed, | 
The hidden river runs; 

It quickens all the ages down, 
It binds the sires to sons— 

The stream of faith whose source is God, 
Whose sound, the sound of prayer, 

W hose meadows are the holy lives 
Upspringing everywhere. 

Oh, deep it flowed in olden time, 
When men by it were strong 

To dare to tame the desert land 
Charmed on as by a song; : 

And where they passed by bill or shore 
They gave the song a Yoiee, 

Till all the wilderness had heard 
The Father's faith rejoice. 

And still it moves, a broadenin : i 
And tresher, fuller grows sit = 

A sense as if the sea were near, 





Towards which the river flows | 
O thou, who art the secret source ss 

That rises in each soul, B 
Thou art the ocean too—thy charm, 


That ever-deepening rolt! 


fe and thefr friends, going | justly entitled to the reverence and gratitude of 


he wall, below these drawings and oil-paintings, | are apt to assume that she fails because she is a 


ar | would have failed quite as badly. 


: allo; | to exist amon 
managers, while a sacrificial | YOU Will find the house easily; it is No. 1119. | more 
lis cunning right hand is enshrined in jasper | thes 


| to convince the public that he had painted them | 
{he would not have died, a suicide, on account | 


| value women's work, let them make it of such 
unquestionable worth that it cannot be re-— 


nett. )— | sisted. 


j Lisu RotascuiLps.—One of the most enjoyable 
}days I have spent in England was a visit to| la 
Mentmore, Buckinghamshire, the seat otf the 
late Baron Rothschild, and still the home of his | | 
dow. I had known all my life of the aimost| man was smoking his cigar in the office, Mr. |} 
fabulous wealth of the Rothschilds, but had no | Mure entered the room with a friend, and tak- | 
such vivid conception of the reality as I brought | 

The estate comprises 15,000 or | versation in alow tone, which, however, in their | 


earnestness was soon so audible that [$s 
the other was made towards the door. 


tw 


away with me. 
20,000 acres of the finest land of this famous | 
The approach from Cheddington station, occupant of the room could not help overhear-| 
from which it is distant about two miles, lies | ing a large portion of it. 


shire. 
another the manor of Tring, and on a third the 
historic site of Ivanhoe. How the course of the 


for which Tring, Wing and Ivanhve w ts 
pete the maga 4 ere for. 


Ricuarp Baxra|r’s Pouiticat Connections. | b 
Inthe spring of 1640 Baxter his 
labors at Kidderminster, and in N 


actions were to have much to do with the future 
events of his life; “that renowned Parliament | s 
which, in spite of many errors and disasters, is 


all who, in any part of the world, enjoy the 
blessings of constitutional government.” Bax- 
ter was a mon 
was 0 


the Established Church. Nor was he a Round- 
head; but his strong religious convictions doubt- 
less led him to sympathize with the majority of 


in a few years we find him a chaplain io the 

parliamentary army, preaching the gospel as 

earnestly to the soldiers as he had done to his 

congregation at Kidderminster. In that mem- 
orable docament, the death-warrant which con- 
signed Charles the First to the block, will be 
seen, directly under the name of Cromwell, the 
name of Edward Whalley—that Colonel Whal- 
ley who, after the Restoration, fled to North 
America, and who, after long years of exile and 
hiding, found, at a good old age, a quiet and al- 
most unknown grave in one of the graveyards 
of New Haven. It may be to us an interesting 
fact that Baxter filled the office of chaplain in 
the regiment of Colonel Whalley. From 1640 
to 1660 Baxter continued his residence at Kid- 
derminster, though during that time he was ab- 
sent in all some four years. Charles the Second 
arrived in London in May, 1660, and was re- 
ceived with great favor, and the restoration of 
the monarchy was complete. The common- 
wealth had come 1ndgone. The regicides were 
called to a strict account. But Baxter, instead 
of being marked out for punishment, was an 
object of royal favor. Clarendon, who had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Charles, was now at the 
head of affairs. The vacant see of Hereford 
was tendered to Baxter, but he did not desire 
the office of a bishop, and he declined the offer. 
He was appointed chaplain to the king, and 
preached once or twice before Hie Majesty. He 
found the dissolute monarch probably as ser- 
mon-proof as his first congregation at Bridge- 
north.— W. W. Campbell, in Harper's Maga- 
zine. 





ForGEtT-ME-NOT.— _ 

I am the flower that every age has sung, 

My name has trembled on the unwilling tongue; 

"Midst sad farewells how mournfully has rung 
Forget-me-not! 

I image best the heaven’s eternal blue! 

Though transient clouds may hide it from the 


view, 

It shineth still, faith’s never-changing hue, 
Forget-me-not. 

The restless brook, the river’s deeper flow, 

Beside my quiet home still come and go; 

I kiss the waters, murmuring soft and low, 
Forget-me-not. 


The birds above me hovering on the wing 

List the hushed whisper, and the woodlands ring 

With the light choral as they answering sing, 
Forget-me-not. 

The laughing eduies hastening to the sea 

With rippling echoes mock the symphony, 

The rude winds toss it on their pinions free, 
Forget-me-not. 

And human voices catch the sweet refrain, 

IA loving accents fraught with human pain, 

Repeating still the never-dying strain, 
Forget-me-not. 


Dirge For a So_pier.—(By George Henry 
Boker. )— 
Close his eyes; his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon or set of sun, 
Hand of man or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know; 
Lay him low! 
As man may, he fought his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor; 
Let him sleep in solemn night, 
Sleep forever and forever. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he eannot know; 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars? 
What but death- bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know; 
Lay him low! 
Leave him to God’s watching eye; 
Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by; 
God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know; 
Lay him low! 


Hovusrnotp Hrixts.—‘‘Cleanliness is next to 
godliness” declares every housekeeper when 
the time for the autumn house-cleaning begins. 
Some one remarks on this subject: ‘‘Every 
well-trained woman enjoys the smell of clean 
suds; enjoys the war upon the accumulation 
of dust and fly-specks; enjoys the freshness of 
a new coat of whitewash or a newly-papered 
wall. The danger is of an undue indulgence in 
these pleasures—of a dissipation of scrubbing, 
a frenzy of effort that must end in mental and 
physical exhaustion ‘and consequent fretfulness. 
One should no more do up the whole fall house- 
cleaning in a week than they should do up all 
the church-going or party-going or theater-go- 
ing, that ought to last over six months, ina 
week. It is a reckless squandering of energies 
and pleasure which should vary and make en- 
joyable every week of the sunny autumn 
weather.” Here is much truth compressed in 
sinall space, as the annoyed and distracted male 
element of the family can testify. 

In view of the artificial tendencies of society 
at the present time, two classes of people are 
proposing to do away with the high flourishes of 
weddings and funerals. Quaker families talk 
of abolishing t!.e fashion of bridal presents, and 
Roman Catholics suggest plain funerals with 
only friends, few carriages, and no ‘‘style.” 
For a long time custom has been so exacting in 
its demands that the modest family purse has, 
in many cases, been well-nigh exhausted after 
either a marriage or a funeral. The abuse 


home marriages to favor. Even in those cases 
where cards of invitation are made returnable | i 


objectionable and repellant in the air of ‘‘busi- | i 


mosphere of a church seems a suitable place |i 











be performed at home. 


that year was assembled that Parliament known | by 


2 i be 
familiarly as the Long Parliament, and whose Mentmore, but this I had no time to see. The | nati, where he would take the train for Wash- 


sed to the arbitrary rule of Charles the | are consumed in the mansion. 


i 1 doctrines of | numerous graperies, so arranged as to furnish 
eg ce orp ame ga ph e fruit every month in the year, I saw a single 


cluster of grapes that would weigh six pounds, 
the berries on which were about the size of good 


the Parliament. The times were turbulent, and {| large plums, 
Oranges, figs, : 
tropical fruits consumed in the mansion, are 
all grown in the conservatories of Mentmore. 
When the baroness is absent, yachting in the 
channel or at her London house, orders by tele- 
gram are sent to Mentmore daily for the sup- 
plies required. The vases in the Fountain and 
Italian gardens cost each one thousand pounds. 
The statuary is all ot the most costly kind, exe- 
cuted by the first masters, many of them copies 
of originals which I saw in the Louvre or in the 
British Museum. 
the entrance seemed to me about twenty by 
thirty feet, is filled with vases and statuary. Its 
contents must represent a value of not less than 


vious. 
want both of primogeniture and, what is more 
important, of the custom of transmission to the 
eldest son, will always tend to break up proper- 
ties. 
the land and sufficient means to take care of it, 
the drift of all rural families of large means is 
toward the cities and watering-places. 

life does not please our wealthy people. 
over, a residence on an estate gives here no 
practical importance. 
cient reasens for the facts we have detailed 
above lie in the division of property customary 
here, and the immense expense involved in 
keeping up large landed estates in this country. 
which people in general have made of the priv- | Few wealthy persons reflect on the very differ- 
ilege of entering a church to see a wedding will} ent condition in which they must necessarily 
probably in due time be the means of restoring | leave their families if they are suddenly called 
away. 


to the usher at the door, there seems something | He leaves, we will suppose, five heirs. 


, and far away on the ridge of the Chiltem 


hills the monument of the Duke of Bridgewater 
ovember of | bounds the range of vision. 


Tring park, owned 
another of the Rothschild family, is said to 
second’ in the beauty of its gardens only to 


ubtropical gardens, vegetable gardens, the 


Fountain garden, and the Italian garden, occu- 
pied us for hours. The first is second, I sup- 
pose, only to the Royal Botanic gardens in Kew; 
the second embraces, with the fruit gardens. 
archist and a churchman; but he | about twenty acres, the whole proceeds of which 


Tn one of the 


and the most Juscious I ever tasted. 
pineapples, bananas, and other 


The great hall, which from 


£800,000. We were not less than three hours 
passing through the rooms. The finish is ex- 
quisite, and the furnishing of each sumptuous. 
Some idea may be formed of the whole from the 
furniture of a single bedroom, one of the many 
guest chambers, costing £25,000 or £30,000. 
In the dining-room and baronial hal! are fur- 
nishings exceeding £200,000 each. Costly cab- 
inets of the time of Louis XIV., of ebony, in- 
laid with ivory or gold; diamonds, rubies, and 
all other sorts of precious sténes; walls hung 
with the costliest tapestry of the time of Louis 
XIV., or covered with the richest needle-em- 
broidered satin, may give some idea of the 
wealth lavished on this more than princely man- 
sion. The costliest paintings adorn the walls, 
and the most skillful and expensive workmanship 
is displayed upon the ceilings. - The idea of the 
baron seems to have been to build and furnish a 
mansion such as no other person in England, 
except perhaps the Duke of Westminster, could 
hope to rival. The stud is said to contain more 
high-bred horses than any in the world. It em- 
braces thirty-five hunters, and as many racers, 
none of which I heard were less in value than 
£600, while many of them run up into the thou- 
sands. ‘‘Favonius,” ‘*Maccaroni,” and ‘Old 
Tom,” the last a patriarch of high-bred racers, 
we saw, all winners of famous races. For ‘‘Fa- 
vonius” £12,000 were refused, and for ‘‘Macca- 
roni” £7100 were but recently paid. The former 
stands at one hundred guineas the season. I 
was fortunate in getting an introduction to Ment- 
more through an acquaintance I made in Eng- 
land. The grounds are on rare occasions open 
to visitors, but ordinarily there is no access to 
the mansion. I saw, I believe, every room in 
the house except the strong room where the 
treasures are kept during the absence of the 
family.—London cor. 





Tue Fate or Large Lanpep EstatTEes.—A 
recent sale is reported of a very handsome 
house and expensive place, visible to every 
traveller on the New Haven Road, which cost 
some six hundred thousand dollars, for the sum 
of $850, for taxes. ‘The finest place on the 
Upper Hudson, the ‘‘Montgomery Place,” the 
former property of the distinguished publicist, 
Edward Livingston, is said to have been offered 
for sale recently for eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars. This estate was valued at at least 
$100,000. Its park and gardens, and old woods 
and giand views of mountains and river, are 
not surpasséd in the United States. Another 
splendid property near-by, valued at $100,000, 
cannot be sold for its mortgages, which are not 
large. One of the old Livingston manors, on 
the Hudson, has been offered lately for the 
value of the woods upon it. The most expen- 
sive country-house in the State, in the region 
back of Poughkeepsie, it is said, would not sell 
for the price of the magnificent columns which 
support its interior portico. On the Lower 
Hudson, a conservatory which cost $50,000, 
and whose flowers cost $30,000, is found to be 
such a burden that the widow of the owner is 
glad to sell the flowers for a trifling sum, and 
leave the building unused. 

These facts in regard to expensive properties 
are not peculiar to the Hudson. They are 
characteristic of the whole country. No man 
who has built up a place costing more than a 
hundred thousand dollars can expect his heirs 
to keep it up, unless it be in an exceptionally 
desirable position, or reserved for future divis- 
ion into village or town lots. The fact may as 
well be accepted by our citizens, that this is 
not the land for very elegant and expensive pri- 
vate properties in the country districts. Grand 
effects in landscape-gardening, beautifully laid- 
out groves and lawns, long stretches of green- 
sward, masses of old trees, and all the superb 
beauty of the large estates of England, must be 
obtained here by the people and for the people, 
in public parks, gardens and cemeteries. Land- 
scape art here must be for the million, and not 
the few. 

All those gentlemen who, on the Hudson or 
near Boston, or elsewhere, have, after years of 
patient labor, produced such gems of places, 
giving to all the model of what exquisite beauty 
can be produced here in landscape-gardening, 
tree-planting, and artificial laying out of the 
ground, must content themselves with the 
thought that they have worked for others, not 
for themselves. Their lovely ‘‘pictures on the 
ground” will either be enjoyed hereafter by stran- 
gers, or be obliterated by neglect, or become 
faded through the want of means to restore them. 
The fine places are only fur the owner’s life- 
time. His kith and kin cannot generally keep 
them up. 

The reasons for this state of things are ob- 
They are not to be lamented over. The 


Then, even if one of the children inherits 


Country 
More- 


But the great and suffi- 


Here, for instance, is a gentleman with 
nvested property worth say half a million. 
If liv- 
ng on a large landed estate, his expenses for 


ness” which accompanies the arrangement, and | keeping up and caring for his grounds and house 
it must be admitted that although the sacred at- | must be some $5000 per annum. This, with bis 


ncome of $35,000 per annum, he did not feel. 


for contracting such solemn obligations, yet, | But now each child or heir, if the property be 
other circumstances being considered, it is more | equally divided, has but $7000 a vear. < 
in accordance with good taste that the ceremony | cannot obviously carry the burden of the landed Y 
Already the spectacle | property. The fine estate must be sold. Nearly 


They 


ofa wedding retinue dashing through the streets | all business men live on a far greater scale of 
at mid-day in full evening array is losing favor | expense than ticir families can possibly expect | 


as a popular custom. to bear. 
Itis too frequently the case that women lay | age expense of $15,000 a year, will have saved, 


Many a merchant, living on an aver- | 


the cause of their failure in working to their | perhaps, at the most, $100,000. The whole in- | 
sex instead of their own errors, and thus they | come of this is only $7000, and must probably | 


are prevented from making any real progress. | be shared by several heirs. 
They are apt to think that every rebuff they | a very large invested property to yield an in- 


meet with is offered them because they are wo- | ¢ 


men, and therefore the natural victims of injus- | fessiona! income. 
It is so much pleasanter to have imaginary | ter mechanic, with an income of $5000, enjoys 


tice. 


It requires, in fact, 





ome equal to even a moderate business or pro- 
Even a city pastor or a mas- 





enemies than to recognize o1e’s own incapacity | the equivalent of the interest of $70,000. | 


for the task undertaken that the delusion is al- 
ways maintained. 





reaily caused by lack of talent and industry. | joyment of landscape-gardening or beautiful | 


If a woman fails as a writer, a lecturer, an act- | g 
ress, a dramatic reader, her indiscreet friends 


woman. 





But, in fact, in these days, her sex 


of his failure.” If people are not inclined to | 





} 


Tue Estate anp RESIDENCE OF THE rable B 


H 


in 


through a magnificent lawn leading to a wooded , he gathered that Mr. Mure had been closeted 
| acclivity, upon the summit of which the mansion wi 

|Stands. From the towers the view is one of the | and as a result carried about his person papers 
| finest in Midland counties, embracing on one 


de the ancient manor and village of Wing, on! of 


orld’s history has been changed by the blow 
hich an ancestor of John Hampden struck the 
lack Prince, the victor of Creey and Poicters, 





distance is the vale of Ayles- 


In this way women will per- | that every man of means should content himself 


ist i attri g t per sonal ti hat 1s ith am derat , 1s en- } } d 
Sis n é ibutin oO B e landed estate and seek 1 { : 
of e b hos ilitv w | w h o llen rth morning came and I was taken, han 


York Times. 


she fails a man of the same qualifications | there he found the city ina state of feverish ex- 
There ought | citement, the union and disunion parties being 
g women, and among men also, a’ about equal in strength, and an outbreak at any 
courageous spirit in these matters, and at | moment would not have been surprising. He 
same time more humility. It was said of) stopped at the Galt house, and he had just en- 
aydon, the painter, that ‘‘if he had taken as! tered his name on the register when a distin- 
much trouble to paint good pictures as he did | guished-looking stranger entered the room, and | ‘ 
was immediately surrounded by a number of 
gentleman of the secesh persuasion, with whom | 
he entered into an excited conversation. 
| inquiry the stranger was found to be Mr. Wm. 
Mure, of Charleston, S. C., British consul at 
| that port. 
| secession, and expected soon to be appointed |!0™ 9" 


listeners. 


which he believed would insure the recognition 


Britain and France, together with bills of ex- 
change representing a large amount of money 
for the purchase of arms and munitions of war. 
Mr. Mure further stated that he should leave 
Louisville on the following (Sunday) morning 
under an assumed name for Boston, cia New 
York, and that he would take the Cunard 


The proper inference from all these facts is | 


rounds from public parks and gardens.— New 





A Scrap or Secret History.—In the au- 


On his arrival 


On} 


He was an ardent sympathizer with | 


ritish minister to the confederate government. 
e was fresh from the rebel capital with the 
test news, which was eagerly absorbed by the 


Later in the evening, as the Hartford gentle- | I 


g seats near him the two commenced a con- ° 


From what he heard 


th Jeff Davis and his cabinet for several days, 


the confederacy by the governments of Great | ° 








helps quite as much as it hinders her in most or | tumn of 1861 a gentleman of this city was called abolitionist have the mockery of a trial. 


| all of these pursuits; and the chances are that! to Louisville, Ky., on business. 


| sippi. 


| which, reduced 'to simple tacts, was that I had | 
! called at his residence on Saturday last and re- 
| quested permission to roam over his plantation 
to shoot birds; that he had given m-« permis- 


‘could he be found; that he was sure I had aided | 
| him to escape, and demanded of the justice that | 
I should be punished as a ‘‘negro thiet” deserved. 


| fell on his knees before the colonel, asking his 
| forgiveness for leaving the plantation without per- 
mission. 
‘powerful bad,” and had gone to the plantation 


by Sunday evening, but having sprained his 
ankle, when he could not move until Monday | © 
evening, he started for home, travelling nearly 
all night. As soon as he reached the colonel’s, 
he was told of my arrest, and early that morn- 
ing had come into Columbus to help me. The 


steamer at Boston for England on the next 
Wednesday. 

Our informant immediately decided that his 
business in Louisville might wait, and that he 
would travel with Mr. Mure as far as Cincin- 


ington and lay the case before Mr. Seward. 
On Sunday morning he arose early, but found 
that Mr. Mure had started the night before. 
He immediately took the train, and arrived in 
Cincinnati late at night, only to find that a 
bridge on the rauroad to Washington had been 
carried away, and travel would be interrupted 
for twenty-four hours. He went at once to the 
telegraph office and found it closed, it being 
nearly midnight. A policeman, however, came 
to his assistance, and brought the operator from 
an apothecary-shop near-by. Informing the 
latter that he desired to send an important mes- 
sage to Mr. Seward, the operator replied that 
he possessed the government cipher, whereupon 
the tollowing message, in substance, was sent :— 
To the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

‘Mr. Wm. Mure, British consul at Charles- 
ton, S. C., left Louisville last night for Boston, 
via New York, bearing about his person papers 
from Jefferson Davis, which he says will insure 
the recognition of the Southern confederacy by 
the governments of England and France, to- 
gether with other valuable documents. He sails 
from Boston on Wednesday. B. T. H—.” 
The name signed was a fictitious one, used 
for the occasion for private reasons, the gentle- 
map recalling the fact that certain members of 
his family were on terms of friendship with the 
Mure family, and not desiring to involve others 
than himself in the affair. Doubting whether 
Mr. Seward would notice the dispatch the gen- 
tleman started for Boston, ria the New York 
Central road, designing to have Mr. Mure uar- 
rested as he went on board the steamer, in case 
no previous efforts to detain him were made. 
In passing through Syracuse on Tuesday he 
bought a morning paper, and on glancing 
through the telegraphic news he saw a dispatch 
from New York on Monday to this effect :— 

“Mr. Mure, British consul at Charleston, was 
arrested at the Brevoort House this evening, and 
papers of great value were found concealed 
about his person. He was immediately taken 
to Fort Lafayette.” 

Satisfied at the result, the gentleman in ques- 
tion returned to his home. Some two months 
afterwards he was in Washington, where he met 
Mr. Seward socially, and while in conversation 
with him inquired how Mr. Mure happened to 
be arrested. The secretary at first seemed sur- 
prised at what perhaps appeared to be an imper- 
tinent question, but replied politely that the ar- 
rest was made on receipt of a telegram from 
Cincinnati, from a Mr. B. T. H ; that he had 
since endeavored to ascertain who Mr. H. was, 
but without success, and finally inquired: Do 
you know? The geutleman replied that he 
was the individual, and then explained the cir- 
cumstances as above recounted. Mr. Seward 
grasped him by the hand and thanked him most 
heartily. To the query whether the value of 
the papers had been exaggerated iu the telegram, 
the secretary replied: ‘‘ Not in the least, sir; 
not in the least.” 

Mr. Mure was kept in confinement for a year, 
and was then released at the request of the 
British government.— Hartford Courant. 





An Asouitionist’s Story.— Having com- 
pleted my labors at Selma, I selected Columbus, 
Miss., tor my next field of labor. I had been 
at work in Columbus about two wee’s when a 
difficulty occurred which, but for the faithful- 
ness of a negro, would have ended in my death 
at the hands of an infuriated mob. During one 
of my visits toa plantation near Columbus I 
met with a negro slave of more than ordinary 
intelligence. His master was a man of coarse 
and brutal instincts, who had burned the ini- 
tials of his name into the flesh of several of his 
slaves to render their capture more certain in 
case they attempted to escape from this merci- 
less wretch. I saw several of the victims of his 
cruelty whose backs would forever bear the 
marks of his branding-iron and lash. Hewasa 
veritable ‘‘Legree.” On one of my excursions 
over his plantation I was accompanied by the 
slave mentioned. 

During our rambles he gave me a history of 
his life and sufferings, and expressed an earnest 
desire to gain his freedom. I felt that he could 
be relied upon, and imparted to him the secret 
object of my visit to the South. He listened 
with absorbing earnestness while I explained to 
him the difficulties and dangers he would have 
to encounter on so long and perilous a journey. 
He, however, declared his determination to 
make the attempt, saying that death itself was 
preferable to his present existence. On the 
following day (Saturday) I again visited the 
plantation, and selected this slave for my com- 
panion. He informed me he had decided to 
start for Canada as soon as he could communi- 
cate with a brother, who was a slave on a plan- 
tation a few miles distant. He wished to take 
this brother with him, if possible. I gave him 
instructions for his guidance after he should 
cross the Ohio river; the names of friends at 
Evansville, Ind., and Cleveland, Ohio, to whom 
he could apply for assistance. I also furnished 
him with a pistol, knife and pocket-compass, 
and directed him to travel by night only until he 
reached friends north of the Ohio river. 

On the following Monday evening, while seat- 
ed at the supper-tavle at the hotel at which I 
was stopping, I heard loud and excited talking 
in the adjoining room. In a few minutes the 
landlord cume up to me with an excited louk, 
and said, ‘‘Colonel wishes to speak with 
you. You had better go out and meet him.” I 
immediately rose and went into the room from 
which the loud talking emanated. As I entered, 
the colonel, in a loud and brutal tone, said: 
“That’s him; arrest him!” Upon whicha man 
stepped up and said: ‘‘You are my prisoner.” 
I demanded the reason why I was arrested. 
Whereupon the doughty colonel strode toward 
me with his fist clenched, and charged me with 
being an abolitionist, and said he would have 
my heart’s blood; that I had enticed away his 
nigger ‘‘Joe;” that the nigger had not been seen 
since he went out with me on the previous Sat- 
urday. 

The room was filled with an excited crowd of 
men, who glared upon me with fierce and fien¢- 
ish luoks. I tried to keep cool, but I confess I 
felt that my work was done I knew the char- 
acter of the colonel, and also knew that he pos- 
sessed much influence with the worst class of 
Southerners of that section. 

In the meantime the constable had produced 
a pair of iron handcuffs and fastened them 
around my wrists. After the colonel had ex- 
hausted his supply of curses and coarse abuse 
upon me—for the purpose of exciting the crowd 
to hang me—I quietly asked if I would be al- 

lowed to say a few words, at the same time 
making a masonic sign of distress, in hope that 

there might be a Mason in that crowd who would 
have courage sufficient to sustain my request. 

I had no sooner made “the sign of distress” 
than a voice near me said: ‘Yes, let’s hear 
what he has to say.” Ina moment several oth- 

ers spoke up and said: ‘*He ought to be allowed 

to speak.” I was e:.couraged, and very quietly 

said: **Gentlemen, I am a total stranger here, 

without friends; I am your prisoner in irons. 

ou have charged me with violating your laws; 

will you act the part of cowards by allowing 

this man [Colonel ] to incite you to com- 

mit a murder, or will you, like brave men, grant 

the only request I have to make, that is, a fair 

tria] before your magistrates ?” 

Several persons at once spoke up in my favor, 
among whom was the landlord and his brave 
little wife. 

I was then, much to the chagrin of the colo- 
nel, led to the leck-up, and consigned to a filthy 
pen. There I remained all through that dreary 
night, fearing to lie down on the straw in the 
corner on account of the number of vermin 
that infested it. In fact, I dare not stand still 

















lthrough fear of being bitten by the rats that | Gilt-edged, finely bound, Ulustrated, and filled with 
|kept running about the floor all night. At 


A crowd of people had gathered to see an 
Col. 


| **Legree” was asked by the justice to state his 
! case, which he did in true slave-driving style, 
|as if determined to force the case against me. 

In fact, my case seemed hopeless. 
'way of escape from my desperate situation. 

On every side I was surrounded by men appar- 
| ently thirsting for my blood and anxious to vin- 


I saw no 


licate the outraged laws of the State of Missis- 


At length the colonel finished his statement, 


i d allowed his servant ‘‘Joe” to accom- 
yany me; that “Joe” had not returned, nor 


} 


jis remarks were loudly appiauded by the slave- 
ounds that surrounded him. 

The justice turned to me, and in a stern voice 
aid, ‘‘Have you anything to say?” 

At this moment a voice outside the room 
houted, ‘‘Here’s Joe! Here’s Joe!” andarush 





“Joe” was ushered into the court-room, and | 


He said he wanted to see his brother 


n which his brother lived, about eight miles 


justice ordered the constable to release me at 


Centennial Miscellany; comprising also an Original 
Ode, with Original Music, being “A Song of Praise 
cuffed, weary, hungry, and filled with dread (of | fer Our Country, with Aspirations for its True and 
| what appeared my impending fate) before a jus- | Enduring Glory.” 

| tice. 
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. & é the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 
distant, on Saturday night, expecting to return |, 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 


proved to hundreds of its graduates a 


separate instruction. Open Day and Evening. C 
or send for Circular. 


once, and expressed his regret that I had been 
subjected to so much annoyance. 

The colonel was completely chopfallen at the 
turn affairs had taken, while I was surrounded 
by several Masonic friends, who expressed their 
joy atmy release. I addressed the colonel, say- 
ing that as he had put me to much inconven- 
ience and trouble I claimed a favor of him. He 
asked what it was. I begged him not to punish 
‘‘Joe” for what he had done, and to allow me to 
present him with a gift as a mark of gratitude 
for his fidelity to me. As these favors were 
asked in the presence of the crowd, he could not 
very well refuse my request. He sulkily prom- 
ised that “Joe” should not be punished, and 
said if I pleasec I might make him a present. I 


which the noble fellow looked a thousand thanks. 
I was thus enabled to evince my gratitude for 
what he had done for me, and at the same time 
present him with means to aid him in escaping 
rom bondage. 

Two years after this occurrence, while dining 
at the American House in Boston, I observed a 
colored waiter eyeing me very closely; at last 
he recognized me, and asked if I remembered 
him. It was ‘‘Joe,” my savior, the former slave 
of Col. ‘‘Legree.” I grasped the noble fellow’s 
hand, and congratulated him, in the presence ot 
all in the room, upon his escape from bondage. 
In the evening I invited him into the parlor, 
and introduced him to several influential friends, 
to whom I related the incidents abuve narrated. 
He afterwards gave me some of the particulars 
of his escape from slavery. On the Sunday 
evening following my arrest his brother joined 
him in a piece of woods not far from Col. ‘‘Le- 
gree’s” plantation, where he had secreted suffi- 
cient food to last them several days. They suc- 
ceeded in getting away.— Recollections and Ex- 
pertences of Dr. A. M. Ross. 


SEAL FURS, 


BENT & BUSH have a very large and 
well-selected stock of these goods made 














up particularly for this market, in most 
fashionable shape and at moderate prices. 


They are now giving their customers the 
benefit of close buying during the pre- 
vious season, having taken full advan- 
tage of opportunities to cull out the best 


from the quantities of skins offered for 
their inspection. With the advance of 


Winter seal must rise in value, as daily 
the demand strengthens, hence purchas- 
ing now our patrons have the use of these 
necessary articles during the most trying 
month of the year, and also buy at lower 
figures than will be possible later. 


Bent& Bush, 


(Established in 1823) 
FURRIERS, 
445 & 447 WASHINGTON ST, 


(Second Door South of Winter St.,) 
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~-Fine Silver-Plated Ware, 


Warranted Triple-Plated on Best 
White Metal. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


We offer to the publica complete assortment of 
Table Ware and Ornamental Goods, in new and ele- 
gant designs for the HOLIDAYS, AT RETAIL. 
Rogers Bros.’ A “1” Stamp Spoons, Forks, 
Kuives, etc. 
Nickel-Plated Tea Ware. 

New Bronzes and Fancy Goods. 
Original Designs in Frosted Crystal Flower Bas- 
kets, Leaf Cards, Frosted Tree Stump Vases, Fish 
Vases, Hanging Fower Vases, etc. 


W. G. FLETCHER, 


51 Chardon S8t., 
Over Bowker & Torrey’s Marble Manutactory. 
noy27 4t 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD.) 


Established 1830. 








The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
Is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal. Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale ut our warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


sept4 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 








~ Smuggler Cigars. e 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
nove7 3mos 














a 1876! 
The Lady’s Almanac 


IS ISSUED AS A je 


Centennial Volume, s 


Price 50 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 

New England News Company, Boston. 
American News Company, New York. 
New York News Company, New York, 
Western News Company, Chicago. 
Central News Company, Philadelphia. 
Baltimore News Company, Baltimure. 
St. Louis Book and News Company, St, Louis. 
San Francisco News Company, California. 
nov20 uf 


previous to stock-taking, we shall offer 
fora few days a part of our immense & 
stock of Axminster, Wiltons, Velvets, 
Brussels, Tapestries, Th ree-plys, Ingrains, 
Oil Cloths, &c., &c., at greatly reduced 
then handed ‘‘Joe” twenty dollars in gold, for prices. As a special inducement to _ 
chasers, we make the following quotations : 


Eng. 
Eng. 
Eng. 
Eng. 
Extra Superfine, $1.00 


prices quoted, but we have and shall 
‘close out" a good line of patterns in 
the several grades, and in an excellent 


105 & 107 


all who may favor us with their orders, 


Draperies, Upholstery Goods, 


S$. P. TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


BEST 


SSL and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 





NOTICE. 


In accordance with our usual custom 


A LINE OF 


Wiltons, 
Velvets, 
Brussels, 


$2.75 
$2.50 
$1.75 
Tapestries, $1.12 


We don’t pretend to sell our EN- 
TIRE STOCK of the above goods at 


variety of styles and colorings. 

These goods were not made in the poor 
or reduced quality (as some are, and 
sometimes sold as the best), but, on the 
contrary, are of STANDARD and RE- 
LIABLE MANUFACTURE, sold as 
such, will be found exactly as represented, 
and GREAT BARGAINS. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 


SONS & CO. 


Estabustidpe 1817, 
558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST., 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 
nov27 2t 


THE BRUNSWICK, 
Boylston, cor. of Clarendon Street, 
BOSTON. 





~ 


This new and commodious structure is now com- 
yleted, and will be ready for the reception of travel- 
ers and the public on MONDAY, Nov. 29th. 

The house is tire-proof and contains every modern 
improvement, including a passenger and baggage 

elevator. It is elegantly furnished, is located in a 
most desirable part of the city, near the Common, 
Public Garden, and the railroad depots. 

Besides rooms for transient guests, it contains many 
rooms, en suite, for families who desire to locate per- 
manently. No pains or expense will be spaced to 
make the *Brunswick” take rank with the best hotels 
in this country. 

Public patronage is respectfully solicited. 

uov27 2t J. W. WOLCOTT, Proprietor. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
AT A.A. WALKER & CO.’S, 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE: 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 

SALESROOMS, 


27 Sudbury. 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON. bs 


Factory at East Cambridge. tf oct3 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &e. 
136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER} 
octlé tf 


“CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 





TEAS, 

WINES, ‘ 
CIGARS, 

SALAD-OILS, 

ALES, Ete. 

For Family and Club use, on . 

Terms that are Satistactory.- 

aa- PARTICULAR ATYENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 

ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 

HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 

I1CACIES. tt septs 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., asa 


~~ ALLEY & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the supertor 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are belieyed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf septs 

PHYSICIANS’ RECORD-BOOK 

1 

A short and concise method of keeping accounts 
of daily practice, by which a great amount of writ- 
ing is saved. rast oh 

By using this RECORD-BOOK each individual's ac- 
count, providing he receives one or more visits each 
day in the year, would occupy only 
TWELVE LINES IN THE JOURNAL OR REC- 

ORD-BOOK, AND TWELVE ENTRIES IN 
THE LEDGER, 

And at the same tine the account could be examined 
With satisfaction to physician and patient in a very 
few minutes. : 

Circulars and specimen page will be sent on appli- 


cation, 4 
Price for full-size, 500 pages, $5.50; half size, 25 
pages, 83.50. 
Published by JOUN A. BUTLER. 
oct30 tf 62 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


"WILLIAM TUFTS, 





594 Washington St., next to Globe Theater, 
Avery beautiful assortment of GOODS suitable for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
may be found. 

The prices are marked to suit the times. 
to see them. 4 


Don’t fail 
nov27 


“Souther & Hooper 


HAVE SUCCEEDED TO THE 


PORNITURE & UPHOLSTERY 


Business formerly carried on by 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
At 7 & 8 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Extending through tv 
EFRIEND STREET, 


And, would respectfully solicit the patronage of the 
public, and endeavor to give peifect satisfaction to 





FURNITURE, 


Bedding, &c., 
At the Lowest Prices. 
tf 


REAL ES 


TATE. 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
- OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


mod" 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 

AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BED* 

In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


decs 


HUGH FLOOD, = 


and 14 Chapman Place, 


promptly and in the best style, 


ag@- Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
ilities for doing business A specialty made of 
igns and Decorations. tf dec26 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 





and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


im all parts of the world. 


mission in this and other Cities. tf septs 











American or Foreign. 

Send for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


Se Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 


We make the port of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty. A'l ENGLis@, 
GERMAN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
Akt, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 

it Club 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


11 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS, 
nov20 e 


SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tr t St., Bost 
This Institution, the oldest and most sucessful of 





tudents of both sexes the most superior advantages 
ation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 


STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 
As there is no class system each student receives 











nov20-3m G, A. SAWYER, Principal. 


PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURERS 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 


tien in the BEST and MOST ARTISTIC manner are uD- 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, surpasse 


QUALITY, STYLE 


L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER, 


E. BLAKESLEE & C0., 


GALLERIES 127 TREMONT STSEET, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PHOTOGRAPHS, CHROMOS, 


And Other Works of Art. 
Our facilities for framing pictures of every descrip- 


d—and we invite especial attention to the 
and PRICES of our work. tf nov6 


ART-STORE. 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 


TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonavie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. oct3l 


INSURANCE. 

Pik | 

New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOTT!. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 











Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873.......-.-$13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
L@AVing..-.-ccceceeccecscceececeees $12,539,116.908 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

AmMOUDtAE Fisk. ...ceee ceeeeeeee -§$62,595,605.00 


Policies Issued in ums from $100 
to $15,000. 
The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium ; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $21 ),771.56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history th 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
oct? tf 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


‘ OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO., 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1502, 1825, 1873. 
Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
Alllosses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


septll No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 





354 Washington Street, Boston. 


oct9 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf | 


Sept. 1, 1875. if septls 
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Politics, Lite 
PUBLISHED 


No. 25 Bromfield! 
vince and 
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THE COMMONWEAY 
Rumbet, or in larger 
ALL REGU 





A Young New 
i 


THE CHINESE IN 
CURSION 
I visited, one nig 
ter, and, having arr 
mencement of the 
upon the stage, whi 
is in any public ha! 
common with other 
luminated with sym 
The stage itself is 
and trunks contai 
being open, I com 
in them, much to th 
the gallery. Ther 
the scene, and [ 
language : ‘‘Tooste 
pleased him so mud 
plaining the use of 
me. Being invited b 





shown other curiou 
quarters, and alsoi 
inquired for the a 
there were 
painted themselves 
parts in the cast. 
theater, and the lea 
annum. 
gin, I said to the 1 
hilo eya ploi,” wh 
having the significag 


none; 


As the pe 


revoir.” 

The orchestra, co 
sat at the back of thd 
rey US instruments key 
‘ chief musician play 
feet in length, the d 

inches in diameter. 
shaped harps, a kin¢ 
number of keys, fla 
drums, and whistles 
tra, on first appearin 
and soon, at a-given 
a more horrible, d 
hears. If the Chi 
| surely his ear mus 





The performance wa 
i I could only liken u 
During ¢ 
posed to die, and the 


ing doors. 


victim's part, after ly 
up and stalked off. 
of some two hund 





and orderly, now-an 
lounged on their sea 
gave their entire ati 
them. A _ great de 
amongst those on th 
talking with the sts 
who lounged at the st 
the orchestra smoked 
or took tea; the mar 
the platform with hi 
leader of the music 
conversation with a 
Some very excellent 
course of the evening 
was pleased to dep: 
show soon wears awa 





tedious. 
With a friend and q 
house 
“Tan” was in progr 
nese coin lay upon th 
menced dividing the 
the remainder, be it + 

* the players bet amou 
to fifteen hundred do 


was made, a 





correctly received twi 
and those who had 
paid to the bank. 
The Chinese celeb 
ing the whole of th 
and at that time are 
gers, willing, even, ¢ 
make New Year's ca 
of wine; they give a 
of paper with Chines 
their name. Their hi 
by lanterns, and day 
charge of tire-works 
made in the Joss hon 
lution very cheaply: t 
ence for religion; anc 
playing cards before 
Joss was the head an 
I supposed it was pa 
have not made up my 
The darkest alley-w 
are the habitations of 
filth are on all sides, 2 
clean, for a daily bath 
is well observed. T! 
and fill every nook an 
on Dupont street © 
Chinese, of which t! 
gamblers and the wor 
these recesses are tl 
eater 
ranged around the roo 
mortals in all stage 
The very air in thes 


and smoker. 


cause one unused to t 
argy. Night after ni 
resting-place in thes 
Lethean debauch, spe 
the day for the vile 
consists of a stem of! 
long, near the end of 
metallic bowl, and t 
having been held a 
" placed in it, the sm¢ 
into the lungs, and th 
nearly insensible. 
As sailors, the C 
failure, although by 
and knuckled fist th 
_overcome, and a gre 
acted; but wheneve 
“John” sails is in pe 
world wouldn't make 
either at the pump 0 
Mail Company's stear 

mid-ocean. The sean 

each one at the alar 
valuable article at han 
and attempted to ca 
although the pistols 
deserter at every shot 
lar mariners on boar 
been subdued in thris 
lives lost on that ill-fa' 
This experience led 
Mongolians from eve 
cific coast. 

Asa household serv 
ingly well; he can co 
perform the office of 
and gardener withou 
when told to do this a 
it, but offers an exp] 
sabe /” and all the sig 
will not make him sa 
already. Very soon y 
saying, ‘‘Me salee if y 

As a petty house-t 
equals, either in cup 
caaght, an appeal is s¢ 
but the victimized ge 
f their own hands and g 

A good story is told o 
’ having detected a Chi 
4 ing a coat from his 
* half-way down the str 
; exhaustion he stopp 
and said, ‘‘Whatee fo 
Jendee him !” 
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